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(Dedicated  to 


Professor  S.  Balakrishnan 

1914-98 

A  distinguished  medical  doctor ;  had  his  training  in  Chennai 
(Madras),  Chicago,  and  Toronto  ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Canada  ;  Certified  Specialist  of  the  American 
Board  of  Pediatrics  ;  his  contributions  have  appeared  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  Indian  Pediatrics ,  etc;  a  creative  writer 
in  Tamil  and  English  (with  the  name  Purasu  Balakrishnan),  and 
an  erudite  scholar  in  advaita  philosophy.  Here  were  two  brothers, 
Chandrasekhar  and  Balakrishnan,  who  were  jeevanmuktas, 
belonging  to  the  same  cultural  stock,  pursuing  different  voca¬ 
tions  towards  the  same  goal  :  truth,  peace  and  beauty. 

The  personal  help  and  guidance  I  received  from  Balakrishnan 
were  primarily  responsible  for  my  book  on  Chandrasekhar,  and 
also  personal  meeting  with  him. 
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To  the  Fellow-Voyager 


uddharedatmanatmanam  natmanam  avasadayet 
atmaiva  hyatmano  bandhuratmaiva  ripuratmanah 

— Bhagavadgita 


Let  a  man  raise  himself  by  his  own  self  ;  let  him  not  debase 
himself.  For  he  is  himself  his  friend,  himself  his  foe. 

— Tr.  Swami  Chidbhavananda 


Crossing  the  Dateline  is  the  story  of  a  rustic  soul,  who  to 
quench  his  eternal  thirst  for  the  unknown,  crosses  three 
progressively  complex  datelines  (read  barriers) : 

The  first  one  is  physical — the  International  Dateline. 

Then  he  is  confronted  with  the  cultural  wall  that  separates  the 
Occidental  (West)  from  the  Oriental  (East) — coalescence  of  the 
twain. 

And  finally  he  has  to  chart  his  way  through  the  virtually  un- 
climbable  intellectual  Kanchenjunga  to  attain  the  unattainable. 

Can  it  be  likened  to  the  pilgrim's  progress  where  the  Finite 
(Atma)  continuously  yearns  for  union  with  the  Infinite 
(Paramatma)  ? 

Such  was  my  feeling  on  that  great  evening  :  “At  the  yonder 
turning  I  looked  back.  I  saw  the  glimmer  of  two  values — Prakriti 
and  Purusha — dissolving  into  the  all  absorbing  greenery”  (page 
113). 

And  to  quote  Robert  Frost — 


The  woods  are  lovely,  dark,  and  deep 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep 


Well-meaning  friends  compliment  me  for  my  success.  But  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  more  possessd  by  the  wonder  element 
underlying  it.  Am  I  the  principal  actor  in  this  human  drama  ? 

Whose  plot  was  it  ?  And  who  directed  the  drama  ?  1  take  shelter 
under  Goethe  : 
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If  God  had  wanted  a  different  man 
He’d  have  built  me  on  a  different  plan. 

Talent  He  gave  me,  and  this  meant 
Money  in  trust  that  He  had  lent. 

So  I  keep  investing  it  where  I  may 
Though  what’s  to  come  of  it  who  can  say  ? 
He’ll  give  me  a  hint  when  I’ve  done  enough  : 
Meanwhile  I’m  bound  to  use  the  stuff. 


Of  course  the  hint  will  never  materialize  so  long  as  I  continue 
with  my  quest. 

Prof.  S.  R.  Madhu  Rao,  who  has  an  uncanny  eye  for  the  beauty 
lying  beneath  the  seemingly  messy  structures,  has  provided  me 
with  a  profoundly  elegant  proof  for  the  Morley’s  theorem.  Prof. 
S.  K.  Lakshmana  Rao  has  helped  me  with  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Morley,  the  inventor  of  the  deceptively  simple  theorem  that 
bears  his  name. 

Mr  N.  S.  Ram  Goutham,  a  student  of  CAVA  Mysore,  has 
translated  my  mood  into  colours  that  you  see  on  the  cover  first 
page.  Ms  C.  K.Devika  and  Ms  C.  K.  Hemalatha  have  typeset  the 
manuscript.  Veteran  printer  Mr  R.V.  Sreenivasa  Murthy  and  his 
artist-son  Mr  R.  S.  Mohan  Murthy  have  designed  and  executed 
the  layout  of  the  book.  And  the  workers  of  Sri  Shakti  Electric 
Press  have  printed  it.  To  all  these  complementary  forces  I  offer 
my  grateful  thanks. 

But  for  Anand-Jayashree’s  loving  compulsion  and  my  life’s 
navigator  Lakshmi’s  dedicated  persuasion  I  would  not  have 
crossed  even  the  first  dateline.  Therefore  this  book  is  as  much 
my  story  as  theirs. 


Independence  Day  1999 
8  Athree  Kamakshi  Hospital  Road 
Saraswatipura  Mysore  570009 
Phone  0821  543759 


G.  T.  Narayana  Rao 
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If  Anjaneya’s  glory  was  being  sung  even  now,  it  was  because 
of  his  intimate  association  with  Sri  Rama.  While  all  his  comrades 
were  assessing  their  strength,  he  was  steeped  in  meditation. 
Backed  by  the  courage  that  the  Lord  was  with  him,  he  leapt 
across  the  ocean  to  land  in  Lanka.  Distressed  at  not  being  able 
to  locate  Sri  Sita,  he  envisaged  the  chain  of  consequences  result¬ 
ing  out  of  the  failure  of  his  mission.  He  invoked  the  blessings  of 
Sri  Rama  and  other  deities,  when  it  dawned  upon  him  to  search 
Ashokavana,  where  to  his  joy,  he  found  the  Divine  Mother  held 
captive. 


The  Hindu  Speaks  on  Religious  Values 

page  75 


Countdown  begins 


When  my  wife  Laksmi  (21),  and  I  (26)  set  afloat  our  tiny 
boat  across  the  tumultuous  sea  of  life  in  1 95 1 ,  it  was  very 
clear  to  us  then,  as  it  is  now  (1995)  with  greater  emphasis,  that 
our  life  was  just  not  indispensable  to  the  world,  but  was  very 
much  so  for  us.  A  College  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  for  the  past 
four  years,  my  universe  comprised  the  profession  and  home.  The 
classes  provided  ample  opportunities  to  launch  new  concepts 
and  study  the  feedback.  When  a  brilliant  young  boy  compli¬ 
mented  me  for  my  intimate  and  clear  exposition  of  terse  astro¬ 
nomical  concepts,  I  felt  gratified.  But  his  very  next  query  threw 
me  out  of  gear  :  “Can  you  please  show  me  the  stars  and  con¬ 
stellations  spread  out  there  in  the  sky  that  you  so  tellingly 
picturize  here  in  the  class  ?  You've  generated  a  fascination  in  us 
for  those  celestial  friends.  They  seem  to  be  beckoning  us  to  their 
lively  but  icy  abodes.” 

I  hadn’t  understood  them  myself,  though  I  was  a  very  smart 
student  of  astronomy  in  my  college  days  !  My  knowledge  was 
completely  bookish,  something  like  this  : 

Represent  the  three-dimensional  infinite  sky  on  the  crunched 
two-dimensional  blackboard  by  a  decrepit  circle,  mark  on  it 
routinely  the  Centre,  Pole  Star,  Equator,  Zenith,  and  Horizon, 
and  utter  loud  “The  altitude  of  the  Pole  Star  is  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  the  Observer.”  The  Observer  is  of  course  at  the  Centre 
of  the  circle.  Develop  in  this  rickety  and  ridiculous  frame  that 
secret  mantra  and  tantra  of  the  sky,  called  mathematical 
astronomy.  At  the  undergraduate  level  it  was  just  a  jugglery  of 
variables  feigned  in  seemingly  standard  formulae  !  The  entire 
ritual  boiled  down  to  a  tiresome  load  on  one’s  memory  without 
any  reference  to  the  real  sky.  Curiosity  couldn’t  have  been  killed 
more  mercilessly.  It  would  sound  something  like  this  :  cosine 
Inner  Side  into  cosine  Inner  Angle  is  equal  to  bla  blee  blu  bly  ! 

Not  a  very  holier-than-thou  student  myself,  I  had  known  that 
a  teachers  could  be  divided  broadly  into  four  types  :  the  haughty 
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useless,  the  arrogant  useful,  the  average  goody,  and  the  brilliant 
motivating.  A  teacher  belonging  to  the  first  type  exudes  haughti¬ 
ness  in  duplicate  proportion  to  his  ignorance,  and  the  second 
arrogance  in  direct  proportion  to  his  expertise.  The  third  type  is 
the  sacred  cow  of  the  profession.  He  is  always  alert,  helpful  and 
cheerful.  However  it  is  the  teacher  of  the  fourth  type  who  is  the 
cynosure  of  the  class.  All  the  brilliant  students  flock  around  him. 
He  radiates  inspiration  and  motivates  them  to  face  new  chal¬ 
lenges.  In  this  happy  symbiosis  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught, 
learning  becomes  a  refreshing  flight  into  the  unknown,  discover¬ 
ing  pastures  green  in  every  sortie. 

“Before  entering  the  class  every  day  you  should  put  the 
following  question  to  yourself  :  are  you  to  your  students  what 
your  best  teacher  was  to  you  ?  Don’t  get  in  until  you  get  a 
confident  yes  to  this  basic  question.”  That  was  the  frank  advice 
my  seniors  in  the  profession  gave  me  when  I  was  inducted  into 
it. 

I  told  my  young  enthusiast  I  would  require  a  month’s  actual 
observation  and  study  to  give  him  a  meaningful  answer. 

Night  after  night  I  lay  under  the  unfathomable  deep  blue 
dome,  surveyed  the  stars  in  their  uncountable  and  unaccountable 
clusters,  tuned  my  antenna  to  the  constellations  and  established 
an  intimately  personal  dialogue  with  them.  The  rising  Ursa 
Major  with  its  seven  stars  forming  a  question  mark  seemed  to 
ask  me  “Whither  life  ?”  Two  of  the  brightest  stars,  Sirius  and 
Canopus,  seemingly  equidistant  from  me,  but  the  former  about 
9  lightyears  and  the  latter  about  250  lightyears  away,  were 
mocking  at  me  for  my  incapacity  to  discern  their  physical  sepa¬ 
ration.  The  nearest,  yet  the  faintest,  Proxima  Centauri,  some  3.3 
lightyears  close  was  also  there  ‘in  level’  with  the  rest.  Incredibly 
fantastic  and  bewilderingly  beautiful  !  It  would  appear  a  sower 
had  thrown  at  random  luminant  seeds  across  the  dome  of  the  sky. 
Truth  is  different  from  the  true  !  The  former  is  the  underlying 
reality,  while  the  latter  its  apparent  manifestation.  Astrophysicist 
S  .  Chandrasekhar  is  fond  of  quoting  the  mottos  :  The  simple  is  • 
the  seal  of  the  true,  Beauty  is  the  splendor  of  truth. 

I  salute  that  student  as  my  real  Guru  :  “You  held  the  mirror  to 
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my  ignorance,  and  I  beamed  at  reality  the  true  glance  ! 

The  seeded  stars  sprouted  in  my  mind’s  fertile  soil,  and  soon 
I  found  myself  digging  deeper  and  searching  farther  into  the 
limitless  expanse  of  astronomy  and  astrophysics.  My  interest 
flowered  in  three  mutually  complementary  branches  :  studying 
original  works,  recreating  the  subjects  for  the  common  Kannada 
reader,  and  communicating  them  through  the  spoken  as  well  as 
the  written  Kannada  words.  It  was  virtually  a  no-man  s  land  then, 
1950s,  in  Kannada.  The  pioneers  like  R.  L.  Narasimhiah,  C.  N. 
Srinivasiengar,  Kota  Lakshminarayana  Karanth  and  other  vete¬ 
rans  had  cleared  the  ground  and  tuned  people  to  popular  science 
literature  in  Kannada.  The  1960s  gave  me  plenty  of  challenges 
and  spread  before  me  virgin  areas  :  Man  on  the  Moon ,  Radio  as 
well  as  X-ray  astronomy  in  addition  to  its  visual  counterpart. 
Black  Holes  and  the  whole  set  of  new  revelations  through  the 
infrared  and  X-ray  eyes  planted  far  above  the  atmospheric 
barrier.  Indeed  a  real  viswarupa  darsana  !  I  grew  with  the 
developing  concepts,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  Kannada  readers 
my  name  became  synonymous  with  akash  purana,  that  is  star- 
lore  or  astronomy.  However,  I  knew  very  well  that  the  number 
of  these  minds  did  not  exceed  a  few  hundreds  !  But  I  should  do 
the  job  I  like  most.  If  others  accept  me,  of  course,  I  am  happy.  If 
they  criticize  me,  I  go  into  the  academic  facts  of  the  criticism, 
and  try  my  best  to  improve  the  conceptual  content  and  mode  of 
communication.  Rest  of  the  observations,  such  as  the  ones 
decrying  my  style  as  pedantic  or  poetic,  or  suggesting  that  I 
should  address  the  nonpandit  ( Pandit  is  an  academic)  readers  in 
Kannada,  are  respectfully  acknowledged  as  “matters  of  opinion 
to  which  they  are  entitled.” 

When  man’s  excavation  into  nature’s  mine  strikes  new  nug¬ 
gets,  language  should  rise  to  matching  heights  by  importing  or 
coining  appropriate  words,  phrases  and  expressions.  English  is 
a  living  example.  If  the  language  fails  in  this  responsibility  it  is 
fit  to  be  relegated  to  the  catacombs  of  history.  Only  a  thinking 
and  communicating  person  can  impart  dynamism  and  develop¬ 
ment  to  his  medium.  A  virile  language  has  its  roots  in  the  past 
and  shoots  in  the  present.  Certainly  Kannada  is  one  such.  Gra- 
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dually  I  discovered  that  a  new  generation  of  readership  had 
grown  with  my  experiment.  It  was  quite  responsive  to  my 
articles  and  books,  while  the  older  one  had  just  faded  out  of  the 
scene.  The  moral  is  clear  :  one  has  to  tread  on  one’s  chosen  path 
ensuring  that  proper  academic  justice  is  done  to  the  subject  under 
communication. 

Popular  science  writing  in  Kannada  seized  me  as  a  hobby.  Of 
course  my  profession  as  a  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  (and  Astro¬ 
nomy)  gave  a  solid  structural  foundation  to  it.  The  profession 
received  additional  motivation  and  impetus  from  the  hobby. 
Around  1968  I  received  an  offer  from  the  University  of  Mysore 
to  join  the  Editorial  Group  of  the  newly  formed  Kannada  Ency¬ 
clopedia  Project.  I  was  to  be  its  Science  Editor.  Too  big  a 
challenge  for  a  fortytwo-year  old  hard  nut.  Further,  the  leap 
expected  of  me  from  the  limited  area  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy  to  the  unlimited  expanse  of  Science  and  Technology 
could  be  more  than  an  individual’s  bite  and  mite.  When  the 
University  authorities  assured  me  that  I  was  their  best  choice  for 
it,  though  it  touched  my  ego,  I  could  not  compliment  them  on 
their  judgement.  It  was  a  helpless  situation  for  them.  The  Project 
was  on,  and  they  banked  upon  my  supposed  capacity.  And  me  ? 
Why  not  accept  the  challenge  which  has  come  to  me  as  if  from 
the  blues  ?  In  the  life  of  a  person  a  moment  comes  when  he 
should  ignore  the  “not  to  be”  indecision  and  take  the  “to  be” 
decision.  I  did  it  then.  Neither  the  University  nor  I  had  to  regret 
it  later. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which  taken  at  the  flood, 

Leads  on  to  fortune 

— Shakespeare 

June  1969  found  me  at  the  Kannada  Encyclopaedia  Science 
Editor’s  desk  in  Mysore.  Since  then  until  I  retired  in  1986,  at  the 
age  of  60,  I  dedicated  my  time,  energy  and  expertise  to  my 
profession.  Naturally  the  hobby  (popular  science  writing)  got  a 
new  fillip.  I  am  spending  the  post-retirement  period  as  a  fulltime 
science  writer. 


The  Chandra-lore 


The  year  was  1978.  Einstein  Centenary,  1979,  was  knocking 
at  the  doors.  My  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  scientific 
biography  of  this  vijnanirishi  gave  me  a  first  hand  insight  into 
the  preparation  of  such  works.  The  book  was  received  well,  and 
soon  it  had  to  go  into  the  second  revised  edition.  Who  or  what 
next  ?  Leibnitz,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Gauss,  Ramanujan,  Raman, 
Planck,  Bohr  all  followed  in  tandem,  but  in  short  articles  or  small 
books.  Time  was  ripe  for  attempting  to  scale  one  more  major 
peak.  Subrahmanyan  Chandrasekhar,  of  the  Chandrasekhar 
Limit  fame,  had  fascinated  me  in  several  ways.  His  life  and  work 
are  as  charming  as  those  of  the  great  Einstein  himself.  For 
historic  reasons,  and  also  because  of  the  natural  difference  in  the 
mosaic  of  their  personalities,  Einstein  is  an  intimate  world 
figure,  while  Chandrasekhar  ?  A  celebrity  of  Einsteinian  dimen¬ 
sions  in  his  originality  and  path-setting,  yet,  even  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  areas,  beyond  the  astrophysics  discipline,  his  name  did  not 
evoke  any  great  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  the  audience.  Colour  or 
glamour,  whatever  these  words  might  mean,  was  just  not  there! 
Einstein  is  reported  to  have  said  "Why  is  it  that  nobody  under¬ 
stands  me  and  everybody  likes  me  ?”  Chandrasekhar  could 
justifiably  add  a  corollary  to  it  "Why  is  it  that  people  think  of 
me  as  a  celestial  magician  and  only  a  few  try  to  understand  me?” 

In  1983  Chandrasekhar  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  the 
research  he  had  accomplished  some  fifty  years  ago.  His  own  life, 
from  Lahore  to  Chicago  via  Madras  and  Cambridge,  his  genetic 
connection  with  the  human  dynamo  Raman,  yet  his  complete 
reticence  in  coming  out  with  any  personal  information  (can  one 
compare  him,  in  this  respect,  with  a  Black  Hole  which  does  not 
emit  any  radiation  ?),  and  my  interest  in  astronomy  and  astro¬ 
physics  (now  established  on  firmer  grounds  because  of  my  stint 
with  the  Encyclopaedia  project)  put  him  as  my  obvious  hero. 
The  1987  supernova  drama  displayed  by  nature  (SN  1987-A), 
as  if  to  reconfirm  the  veracity  of  the  physical  constant,  the 
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Chandrasekhar  Limit ,  seemed  to  be  the  last  signal  to  me  :  “You 
can’t  wait  for  the  next  celestial  firework  of  a  supernova  !” 
(Historically  speaking,  observed  supernovas  are  very  rare 
events.  SN  1987-A  was  the  fourth  one  during  the  past  one 
thousand  years.) 

How  do  I  go  about  it  ?  Professor  A.  N.  Maheshwari  at  the 
Regional  College  of  Education  Mysore,  I  understood,  was  a 
research  student  under  Chandrasekhar.  My  contacts  with  Mahe¬ 
shwari  gave  me  a  greater  insight  into  the  scientific  personality 
and  work  of  his  Guru.  However,  the  personal  aspects  of  his 
almost  solitary  climb  toward  the  unknown  continued  to  tantalize 
me.  Maheshwari  helped  me  with  a  copy  of  Chandrasekhar’s 
Truth  and  Beauty  where  a  particular  passage  struck  a  personal 
chord  in  me  : 

The  pursuit  of  science  has  often  been  compared  to  the  scaling  of 
mountains,  high  and  not  so  high.  But  who  amongst  us  can  hope,  even  in 
imagination,  to  scale  the  Everest  and  reach  its  summit  when  the  sky ;  is  blue 
and  the  air  is  still,  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  air  survey  the  entire 
Himalayan  range  in  the  dazzling  white  of  the  snow  stretching  to  infinity? 
None  of  us  can  hope  for  a  comparable  vision  of  nature  and  of  the  universe 
around  us.  But  there  is  nothing  mean  or  lowly  in  standing  in  the  valley 
below  and  awaiting  the  sun  to  rise  over  Kinchinjunga. 

So,  jump  I  must  into  the  valley  below  and  await  I  should  the 
sun  to  rise  over  my  horizon.  My  Kannada  book  Supernova ,  even 
while  dealing  with  the  history  and  science  of  supernovas,  had 
made  ample  references  to  Chandrasekhar’s  work.  For,  Chandra¬ 
sekhar  Limit  is  the  Lakshmana  Rekha  in  Nakshatrayana  (life  of 
the  star).  Still,  the  signs  of  the  “rising  sun”  weren’t  discernible 
there.  All  my  attempts,  through  Maheshwari  too,  did  not  yield 
any  substantial  material,  that  would  embolden  me  to  venture 
upon  a  comprehensive  scientific  biography  of  Chandrasekhar. 
Helpless,  yet  hopeful,  I  drafted  the  first  sentence  of  my  Kannada 
book  Subrahmanyan  Chandrasekhar  early  in  1990.  As  in  the 
past  my  best  bet  was  the  surprise  awaiting  me  round  the  corner 
there  !  Move  on  Caravan  !  Unreached  spots  exist  not. 
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We  have  three  sons  :  Ashok  (1952),  Anand  (1957)  and 
Anant  (1959).  Why  all  with  A’s  ?  I  had  observed  that  my 
name,  for  no  fault  of  mine,  was  the  cause  of  several  embarrass-  > 
ments  to  me.  I  should  mention  two  of  them  here.  First,  in  the 
queue  for  place  I  could  never  get  priority.  The  A’s  and  the  B’s 
had  it.  Secondly,  my  name  is  caste-suggestive.  In  a  secular 
democracy  the  caste  should  have  no  relevance  in  public  affairs. 
Students  of  my  generation,  though  brought  up  under  casteist  ser¬ 
mons  and  appropriate  rituals,  had  never  carried  these  personal 
issues  to  the  public  life.  The  domestic  and  social  environment 
of  the  Gandhi  era  was  the  saving  grace.  Thus  my  father,  a  very 
orthodox  Brahmin  belonging  to  the  lower  economic  stratum,  had 
the  vision  to  put  me  in  the  general  hostel  when  I  was  admitted 
to  the  College  in  Mangalore  away  from  our  home  at  Madikeri. 
The  Brahmin  hostel  at  Mangalore  would  have  cost  him  almost 
one-third,  a  substantial  gain  in  those  difficult  days.  Several  years 
later,  as  a  grown  up  professional,  when  I  had  the  courage  (yes, 
courage  is  the  right  word — a  father  in  the  feudalistic  setup  of 
those  days  was  the  very  avatar  of  Hiranyakasipu  !)  to  ask  him 
the  reason  for  it  (pleased  he  was  certainly,  the  old  man  had  lost 
much  of  his  fire,  but  the  radiation  never  ceased,  you  see)  he 
narrated  his  own  experience  both  personal  and  official.  “Ortho¬ 
doxy  ?  It  is  a  discipline,  ethics  to  be  followed  in  life,  a  code  of 
conduct  for  the  individual  to  be  at  peace  with  himself,  with 
fellow  human  beings  and  with  nature.  It  is  not,  and  it  should  not 
be,  the  monopoly  of  any  caste.  Ultimately  what  matters  really  is 
this  :  how  good  you  are  to  the  society.” 

I  entered  the  professional  field  in  July  1947.  India  got  inde¬ 
pendence  later  on  August  15.  MA’s  were  far  and  few.  MSc’s 
(MSc  was  a  post-MA  research  degree)  still  less.  Opportunities 
were  remote  and  rare.  Yet  hopes  and  aspirations  were  un¬ 
bounded.  With  industrialization  and  modernization  gaining  mo¬ 
mentum  in  free  India  demand  for  more  professionals — Engi- 
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neers,  Doctors,  Technocrats  and  what  not — registered  a  steep 
upward  gradient.  New  educational  institutions  and  technological 
colleges  were  started.  The  floodgates  for  foreign  courses,  espe¬ 
cially  in  UK  and  USA,  were  thrown  wide  open.  Around  1 95 1 , 1 
had  read  in  the  newspapers  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
declaring  that  during  the  next  one  decade  India  would  require 
several  lakhs  of  engineers  to  handle  the  giant  industries,  the  real 
temples  of  modern  India.  In  such  an  Utopian  state  of  mind, 
parents  visualized  new  dreams :  drill  their  tiny  tots  for  the  foreign 
degrees,  prepare  them  for  a  luxurious  life,  the  parents’  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  more  than  well  discharged. 

As  a  committed  teacher  at  the  cutting  edge  of  this  state  of 
affairs  I  was  wondering  at  the  meaningless  and  dehumanizing 
goldrush.  Students  who  had  no  aptitude  for  mathematics  or 
biology  were  treated  to  concentrated  and  readymade  pills  in 
abattoirs  called  Tutorial  Colleges.  Individual  teachers  promised 
special  and  personalized  doses  of  these  mantrik  vitamins  which 
would  simply  metamorphose  born  duds  into  Ramanujans,  Boses 
and  Visveswarayas  ! 

My  seniors  in  the  profession  who  were  helping  themselves 
with  some  extra  bucks  through  private  tuition,  though  surrepti- 
tiously  (to  get  appointed  as  paper-setters  or  evaluators  we  had 
to  give  a  certificate  to  the  University  that  we  had  not  engaged 
ourselves  in  private  tuition),  advised  me  to  do  likewise.  Their 
argument  ran  somewhat  like  this  :  if  a  Government  doctor  could 
openly  resort  to  private  practice  why  not  we  to  private  tuition  ? 
Without  jeopardizing  our  professional  commitments  to  the  col¬ 
lege  in  the  least,  we  could  justifiably  take  to  home-coaching. 
With  just  Rs  112.50  as  my  monthly  salary  and  a  family  com¬ 
prising  a  wife  and  baby-son  to  maintain  I  was,  of  course,  in  need 
of  some  more  help  through  honourable  means.  I  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  outward  lure  of  the  whirlpool. 

However,  before  it  could  spiral  me  into  its  abysmal  depths 
and  spew  me  off  as  human  machine  attending  to  failed  students’ 
needs,  I  came  out  of  it.  But  certainly  not  because  of  my  efforts 
or  cleverness.  My  private  care  was  a  rich  man’s  nincompoop  son 
with  a  determined  ambition  to  ‘do  it'  somehow  for  the  Engi- 
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neering  course.  He  had  agreed  to  pay  me  Rs  2  per  class  at  the 
end  of  each  calendar  month.  It  was  certainly  a  big  bait  lor  a 
beginner.  (Incidentally  the  senior  masters  would  charge  Rs  3 
payable  in  advance.)  One  month  or  30  days  of  daily  drill  plus  a 
cup  of  coffee  (certainly  not  part  of  the  trade,  my  good  and  timid 
wife  had  never  reconciled  herself  to  this  extra  charge  on  her  time 
and  budget)  ended  well,  I  thought.  Next  day  he  came  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  father,  the  moneybag,  and  demanded  that  I  should 
coach  him  straight  for  the  examination,  and  not  waste  time  by 
going  through  the  rigmarole  of  unwanted  details  :  indeed  a  clean 
case  of  tail  wagging  the  dog  !  The  father’s  silent  acquiescence 
with  the  son’s  impudence  implied  an  uncommunicated  message 
that  beggars  are  not  choosers.  In  a  fit  of  holy  rage  I  drove  them 
out.  Then  ?  You  are  right  in  your  guess  :  I  wasn't  paid  my  hard- 
toiled  due.  Worse,  later  in  private,  I  had  to  bear  the  ‘three  cheers 
to  the  bom  naivete’  from  my  wife.  That  the  moneybag  had  earlier 
borrowed  a  new  textbook  from  me  which,  of  course,  he  did  not 
return  was  never  divulged  to  her  for  fear  of  yet  a  few  more  darts 
confirming  my  foolishness  ! 

About  that  time  two  unexpected  and  welcome  challenges 
appeared  before  me.  My  Alma  Mater,  University  of  Madras, 
invited  manuscripts  or  printed  books  in  Kannada  on  popular 
astronomy.  I  jumped  into  the  competition.  Almost  six  months  of 
drafting  editing  and  faircopying  work.  A  live  flight  into  the  blues. 
What  a  refreshing  pastime — recreating  complex  concepts  in 
modern  popular  Kannada  !  The  second  challenge  was  the  offer 
of  the  National  Cadet  Corps  officership  to  me  in  the  College. 
To  equip  myself  for  it,  I  had  to  undergo  a  three-month  rigorous 
military  training  at  the  Madras  Regimental  Centre,  Wellington. 
Nilgiris.  This  unsolicited  offer  came  to  me  not  because  of  any 
inherent  martial  (in  the  army  jargon  officer-like)  qualities  either 
in  my  physique  or  demeanour  but  because  there  were  no  takers, 
and  the  selection  authorities  felt  that  a  young  man  like  me  hailing 
from  Kodagu  of  Generals  K.  M.  Cariappa  and  K.  S.  Thimmayya 
fame  must  be  ipso  facto  fit  for  NCC  duties.  The  coveted  astro¬ 
nomy  prize  eluded  me.  Veteran  science  writer  Kota  Lakshmi- 
naryana  Karanth,  who  in  age  and  experience  could  have  been 
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my  Guru,  deservedly  got  it.  And  in  the  NCC I  climbed  from  peak 
to  peak  during  the  next  seventeen  years,  1952-69,  of  my  active 
association  with  it.  My  experiences  in  the  NCC —  experiments 
with  young  cadets — have  been  narrated  in  my  Kannada  book 
NCC  Dinagalu  first  published  in  1971. 
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In  retrospect,  as  I  see  from  today’s  distance  of  time,  1995,  and 
detachment  of  interests,  (I  should  add  distance  of  space  too, 
for,  I  am  typing  these  few  lines  in  our  second  son’s — Anand — 
residence  at  Portland,  Oregon,  USA),  I  discern  clearly  four 
forces  or  influences  guiding  my  life’s  course  : 

1 .  Ethics  :  If  I  am  not  convinced  that  a  work  is  ethically  sound 
I  do  not  accept  it. 

2.  Involvement :  My  involvement  in  any  job  I  undertake  to  do 
is  total.  There  is  no  halfbaked  way  of  doing  it.  If  I  feel  midway 
that  I  am  unable  to  deliver  the  goods  for  whatever  reason,  I  retire 
from  it  quietly  without  any  emotional  strains. 

3.  Teamwork.  I  know  man  is  a  social  animal.  And  so  in  any 
work  I  undertake  to  do  as  the  leader  or  a  follower  I  identify 
myself  completely  with  the  cause.  Work  alone  should  speak  of 
the  individual’s  capacity  and  competence.  The  charm  in  team 
work  is  that  even  as  you  protect  the  interest  of  the  team  it  protects 
yours  too. “To  be  protected  is  to  allow  others  to  grow  to  their 
fullest  potentials”  says  the  Management  Expert  P.  V.  Indiresan. 

4.  Detachment  :  Material  or  other  gains,  exhibitionism, 
image-building,  public  relations  and  such  other  activities  which 
go  with  the  ego  of  a  person  are  distasteful  to  me.  As  a  student  of 
astronomy  I  know  too  well  how  small  I  am  both  in  space  and 
time.  Again,  when  compared  with  men  like  Einstein,  Chandra¬ 
sekhar,  Vivekananda  or  Gandhi  where  do  I  stand  ? 

In  the  mid-1950s  I  realized  that  Brahmins  (accident  of  birth!) 
had  no  future  in  the  public  sector,  especially  in  the  Government. 
Also,  the  false  sense  of  security  a  public  sector  employment 
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breeds  in  a  person  unknowingly  saps  off  all  his  potential  for 
initiative.  Nature  is  not  partial  in  planting  the  seed  of  adventure 
in  man.  It  is  the  environment  that  nurtures  it  and  helps  him  to 
realize  his  inherent  strength.  Security  breeds  complacency,  and 
complacency  asphyxiates  the  spirit  of  exploration.  It  was  too  late 
for  me  to  change  the  course  of  my  life,  except  that  in  academic 
work  and  extracurricular  activities  I  could  keep  the  flame  of 
curiosity  flickering,  though.  However,  what  a  parent  fails  to 
achieve  in  his  life  he  tries  to  realize  through  his  progeny. 

Deliberately  we  refrained  from  working  out  the  detailed  plans 
for  the  future  of  our  children.  Ordering  the  development  of  a 
growing  plant  amounts  to  fitting  it  into  a  Procrustean  bed.  Nature 
abhors  it,  and  children  hate  it,  though  they  cannot  express  their 
disdain.  We  allowed  them  to  blossom  in  the  normal  and  natural 
manner.  Personally,  it  helped  me  to  be  completely  irresponsible 
too.  As  a  needlessly  overstrict  father  those  years  I  was  passing 
orders  rather  than  showering  love  on  them.  My  wife  had  acted 
as  a  cushion  and  provided  the  children  a  really  sweet  home.  If 
you  are  a  young  father  today  you  know  what  I  mean  by  it.  As  the 
three  A’s  were  stepping  into  age  I  learnt  several  fundamental 
truths  of  life  : 

*  Children  are  not  patented  made-in’s  but  individual  per¬ 
sonalities  with  different  potentials  and  aspirations. 

*  Parents’  action,  and  not  preaching  or  order,  imperceptibly 
influences  them.  Therefore  if  you  want  your  progeny  to  be 
a  Narasaardula  (a  lionhearted  man)  it  is  imperative  that 
you  should  not,  at  least,  be  a  Narasrigaala  (a  jackal-like 
cunning  person). 

*  Love  of  adventure  and  aversion  to  compulsion  are  natural 

traits  of  every  child.  Encourage  the  first  and  avoid  the 
second. 

*  By  birth  children  are  honest  :  tri-discordance  (lack  of 
coordination  between  thought,  deed  and  talk)  is  just  alien 
to  them.  But  then  they  copy  their  parents.  Hence  the  ethical 
foundation  for  their  stable  future  should  be  laid  at  home  by 

the  behaviour  of  the  parents.  What  the  home  does  not  the 
school  cannot. 
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I  wish  to  reproduce  here  Levenson's  Ten  Commandments 
extracted  from  Ann  Lander’s  column  Parents  :  Thou  shalt  per¬ 
form  active  roles  in  thy  child's  life  {The  Oregonian  daily,  3  June 
1995) : 

1 .  Thou  shalt  guard  thy  children  in  the  home  and  on  the  street. 

2.  Thou  shalt  make  thy  home  a  sanctuary  of  love  and  devotion. 

3.  Thou  shalt  honor  the  teachers  of  thy  children  and  teach  thy  children 
to  honor  them. 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  condone  the  faults  of  thy  children  through  a  mis¬ 
guided  sense  of  loyalty. 

5.  Thou  shalt  teach  thy  children  respect  for  the  law  and  keep  them  from 
the  companionship  of  children  who  indicate  disrespect  for  law. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  lead  thy  children  into  temptation  by  providing  them 
with  the  means  thereof,  to  wit,  too  much  money,  a  car  and  adult  privileges. 

7.  Thou  shalt  enforce  decency  in  the  dress  of  thy  daughters  and  dignity 
in  the  dress  of  thy  sons. 

8.  Thou  shalt  protect  the  morals  of  thy  children  from  the  indiscretions 
of  youthful  ardor  and  inexperience. 

9.  Thou  shalt  conduct  thine  own  affairs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation  by  thy  children. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  permit  thy  children  to  bear  arms,  except  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

I  dare  not  vouchsafe  that  we  consciously,  as  a  ritual,  followed 
the  precepts  enunciated  above.  We  had  our  own  eccentricities 
and  contradictions  to  overcome,  keeping  the  larger  values  of  life 
always  high.  “When  in  doubt  read  any  chapter  from  Ramayana, 
Mahabharata  or  any  other  value-based  scripture” — this  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  maxim  applicable  at  all  times  to  all  people.  In  fact  we  just 
lived  naturally  ensuring  the  highest  ethical  standards  in  our 
duties,  and  allowed  our  children  to  evolve  gradually.  A-one, 
Ashok,  with  an  MA  in  English  chose  to  start  his  career  as  a 
bookshop  owner  in  Mangalore.  Thus  came  into  light  in  1975 
Athree  Book  Centre.  A-two,  Anand,  by  his  academic  merit  got 
a  seat  in  the  BE  and  became  a  computer  engineer  in  1981.  In 
1 989  he  moved  over  to  the  USA  to  pursue  better  academic  inter¬ 
ests  and  employment  prospects.  A-three,  Anant,  is  a  Chartered 
Accountant  (1986)  in  Mysore.  All  the  three  are  married.  Their 
spouses  are  grihinis  (wives  not  seeking  employment  outside)  by 
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choice.  Ashok  has  a  son,  Anand  two  daughters,  and  Anant  a 
daughter. 

When  one  is  away  from  one’s  home  one  realizes  the  hold  and 
strength  of  bonds  that  had  shaped  one’s  life,  and  often  one 
dreams  of  the  past.  More  so  when  one  is  ‘transplanted’  to  an 
entirely  different  cultural  outfit.  An  Indian  in  the  USA  provides 
an  excellent  example.  One  of  the  cherished  ambitions  of  such 
culturally  separated  components  of  the  same  unit  is  to  get  the 
‘permanent  home’  to  the  present  ‘temporary  house.’  For  the 
children  in  the  USA  it  is  home-coming,  and  for  the  parents  in 
India  it  is  sightseeing.  And  perhaps  baby-sitting  too  !  Anand- 
Jayashri,  our  son  and  daughterinlaw,  went  on  insisting  that  we 
should  take  a  long  leave  and  visit  them. 

Over  the  years  I  have  evolved  two  basic  tenets  in  my  life  : 

1.  God  is  my  enemy  number  one  (Copyright  G.H.  Hardy).  I 
am  an  atheist  by  conviction. 

2.  Travel  is  my  enemy  number  two.  I  do  my  best  to  avoid  it. 
Every  time  I  am  compelled  to  move  out  of  my  selfwoven  cocoon 
of  interests,  I  undergo  the  pain  young  prince  Siddhartha  had 
experienced.  It  was  just  a  cause  for  him  for  the  Buddha  to 
emerge.  A  mortal  like  me,  however,  has  to  suffer  it  continually 
without  ever  getting  sublimated  to  the  higher  state.  Why  not 
avoid  it  since  I  can  do  precious  little  to  remove  its  causes. 
Escapism  ?  Ostrichlike  attitude  ?  Well,  that  is  me. 

So  I  did  everything  on  my  side  to  postpone  the  doomsday 
hoping  fondly  that  it  could  be  avoided  altogether.  Even  Yama, 
the  God  of  Death,  had  to  yield  to  Nachiketa  ! 
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Anand- Jayashri  in  the  USA  broached  the  subject  first  in 
1990  .  my  wife  and  I  should  visit  them  right  then,  because 
later  we  would  become  too  old  to  sustain  the  rigours  of  travel, 
climates,  cultural  shock  etc.  As  a  science  writer  I  could  see  and 
learn  a  lot  from  this  modern  Amaravati.  To  tide  over  an  imme- 
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diate  domestic  crisis  (how  can  you  refuse  your  son’s  affectionate 
call,  and  that  too  when  he  is  footing  your  bill  ?)  I  turned  it  out 
into  a  business  proposition  :  “Whatever  money  you  want  to 
spend  on  our  luxury  trip  can  be  donated  by  you  in  your  name  to 
Ganabharathi.  The  upliftment  of  the  community  always  and 
every  time  gets  priority  with  me.”  I  know  very  well  that  love, 
affection,  respect  and  such  other  life-invigorating  emotions  can¬ 
not  be  bartered.  My  only  hope  was  I  could  drag  on  until  it  was 
too  late  for  us  to  go,  or  they  would  come  back  to  India  perma¬ 
nently. 

Ganabharathi  (Registered)  is  a  voluntary  secular  democratic 
cultural  body  in  Mysore.  It  was  promoted  in  1978  with  a  very 
modest  budget.  The  aim  was  to  hold  monthly  music  concerts  in 
our  extension  for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  I  became  its 
member  in  1980  or  so.  Very  soon  the  treasurership  was  thrust  on 
me.  Our  teamwork  was  so  effective  and  selfeffacing  that  by  1 989 
we  had  launched  the  Rs  10-lakh  building  project  of  Veene 
Seshanna  Bhavana  on  the  spacious  site  owned  by  us.  Cash  with 
us  always  stood  on  the  leaner  side  of  Rs  50,000.  But  hope  ?  Will 
to  get  it  done  ?  Capacity  to  pool  expertise  and  determination  to 
attain  the  goal  ?  Voluntary  free  service  knows  no  limits.  It  moves 
on  endlessly  thus  :  work-joy,  more- work-more -joy,  much-more- 
work-much-more -joy,  ....  The  limit  to  the  joy  one  derives  here 
is  determined  by  one’s  capacity  to  plough  honest  selfless  work 
into  it.  We  did  it.  Veene  Seshanna  Bhavana  was  inaugurated  on 
26  October  1991. 1  had  thus  a  very  valid  and  legitimate  ground 
to  postpone  our  visit. 

Anand  contributed  his  personal  donation  to  our  project. 
Armed  with  this  additional  moral  force  he  renewed  his  offer  with 
greater  vigour  amounting  to  ‘compulsion.’  When  driven  to  bay 
and  forced  to  commit  the  exact  date  for  our  US A-visit,  I  took  the 
first  step  in  that  direction — applying  for  the  passports  through  a 
local  (Mysore)  Travel  Agent.  My  friends  who  were  bitten  by  this 
bureaucratic  bug  had  cautioned  me  that  unless  I  made  a  pilgri¬ 
mage  to  the  Passport  Office  at  Bangalore  and  applied  ‘force’(you 
know  what  it  means  in  Free  India)  we  would  never  get  them. 
Well,  I  said  to  myself,  one  more  legitimate  reason  for  our  not 
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going  to  the  USA. 

The  summer  of  1991  was  fast  fading  out.  “You  should  make 
it  up  by  the  summer  months  here,  May  through  July,  of  1992. 
One  year  still  left.  Hurry  up  even  now.’’  That  was  the  order  served 
on  the  dodging  father  by  the  dogged  son.  And  then  “the  surprise 
awaiting  me  round  the  corner  there”  (page  6,  2nd  line  from  the 
bottom)  really  came  out  of  the  blues  :  Chandra ,  a  biography  of 
S.  Chandrasekhar  by  Kameshwar  C.  Wali.  “This  book  is  not 
intended  to  be  an  appraisal  of  Chandra’s  scientific  work,  nor  is 
it  a  scientific  biography.  It  is  a  biography  on  an  individual  whom 
I  admired  from  a  distance  for  many  years  .  .  .”  My  own  senti¬ 
ments  had  found  their  powerful  expression  in  these  words  of 
Wali.  All  the  biographical  details  I  was  yearning  for,  plus  more, 
were  there.  The  intimate  Conversations  with  Chandra  that  Wali 
had  with  the  living  legend  give  us  a  rare  insight  into  the  working 
of  a  scientist’s  mind.  I  read,  no  devoured,  the  book,  and  decided 
that  my  Kannada  manuscript  readied  earlier  should  not  be 
printed.  That  would  have  appeared  more  as  a  popular  textbook 
highlighting  Chandrasekhar’s  scientific  contributions. 

All  great  men — the  Buddha,  Socrates,  Kanaada,  and  Archi¬ 
medes  down  to  Gandhi,  Vivekananda,  Einstein,  and  Chandra¬ 
sekhar — represent  peaks  of  human  excellence.  Yet,  they  are  all 
essentially  men  like  you  and  me.  What  made  them  atain  such 
heights  of  achievement  ?  I  had  read  a  rhyme  in  my  younger  days: 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  in  a  sudden  flight, 

But  they  while  their  countrymen  had  slept 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night  ! 

A  scientist  of  all  the  persons  knows  too  well  that  nature  does 
not  throw  miracles.  Nature  is  not  a  magician.  It  has  its  own  well 
defined  laws  which  an  incisive  human  mind  can  discover.  Of 
course  only  tapas  done  on  right  lines  at  the  right  moment  of 
history  can,  probably,  unravel  them.  That  is  why,  though  Archi¬ 
medes,  Newton  and  Einstein  were  equally  great  and  eminent 
vijnani-rishis,  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  had  to 
await  the  advent  of  Newton’s  genius,  and  of  Relativity 
Einstein  s.  While  Archimedes  couldn’t  have  pre-empted'  these 
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discoveries  but  for  this  genius  of  the  pre-Christ  days  the  others 
wouldn't  have  flowered. 

Mankutimma  (D.  V.  Gundappa),  a  poet-scholar  of  Karnataka, 
has  put  this  point  cogently  thus  :  hosa  chiguru  hale  beru  kudidare 
mara  sobagu.  (Old  roots  and  new  shoots  in  unison  render  the 
tree  tender.) 

What  is  that  vitamin  or  hormone  that  made  the  ordinary 
Chandrasekhar  the  Scientist-par-excellence  Chandrasekhar  ? 
What  genetic,  domestic  and  environmental  factors  went  into  his 
making  ?  How  do  the  strands  of  his  personality  differ  from  those 
of  a  normal  person  ?  Even  when  I  am  interested  in  these  personal 
details  my  vessel  is  hitched  on  to  the  ‘star’  Chandrasekhar  Limit. 
I  wanted  my  book  in  Kannada  to  be  a  scientific  biography  of 
Chandrasekhar.  While  in  English  one  can  get  a  number  of 
references  to  Chandrasekhar  Limit  and  the  related  astrophysics, 
Kannada  cannot  boast  of  such  a  rich  harvest.  Thus  my  fresh 
project  got  ‘blasted’  off  in  late  1991. 

I  wrote  to  Anand  that  I  had  a  tryst  with  time  eternal  :  the 
moment  I  completed  the  printing  of  the  new  book  would  be  the 
moment  of  our  departure  for  the  USA.  The  day  of  reckoning  got 
pushed  off  by  at  least  two  years.  He  was  furious.  I  was  adamant. 
The  chip  of  the  old  block  had  to  yield.  “Shall  we  make  it  a  fait 
accomli  for  the  1994-summer  ?”  That  was  his  desperate  bid  in 
January  1992. 

I  reached  almost  the  end  of  the  journey  into  Chandrasekhar  a- 
yana  in  mid- 1 993.  The  400-page  press-copy  was  ready.  But  then 
a  critical  and  final  reading,  clearly  showed,  it  needed  a  grand 
sum-up,  giving  insights  into  the  Nobel  Laureate’s  personality. 
The  lack  of  it  would  be  a  serious  lacuna  aesthetically,  I  thought. 
So  what  next  ? 

Conversations  referred  to  earlier  is  an  exceptionally  brilliant 
and  original  piece  of  literature  amalgamating  compassion  and 
reason,  sentiment  and  science,  emotion  and  detachment.  A  ver¬ 
batim  Kannada  translation  of  it  would  be  the  ideal  conclusion 
and  the  grand  finale  to  Subrahmanyan  Chandrasekhar.  Permis¬ 
sion,  copyright,  royalty — whom  to  contact  ? 

During  1979-80  while  I  was  working  on  the  scientific  bio- 
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graphy  of  Albert  Einstein  I  had  entered  into  correspondence  with 
a  number  of  academic  organizations  in  the  USA,  UK,  Israel  and 
so  on.  The  informality,  promptness  and  warmth  expressed  spon¬ 
taneously  by  the  organizations  and  persons  in  the  USA  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press,  the  Institute  lor  Advanced  Study,  Otto 
Nathan,  Banesh  Hoffman,  Helen  Dukas  to  metion  only  a  few — 
overwhelmed  me  with  gratitude.  Materials  that  I  could  freely  use 
in  my  book  were  supplied  gratis.  The  underlying  sentiment  was 
as  though  I  had  honoured  them  by  my  request  !  About  that  time, 
to  mark  the  birth  centenary  of  Einstein,  Princeton  University 
brought  out  the  book  Albert  Einstein  :  The  Human  Side  priced 
US  $  8.  I  wrote  to  the  Press  requesting  them  to  grant  me  free 
permission  to  translate  it  into  Kannada  and  publish  it  :  know¬ 
ledge  dissemination  was  my  only  consideration,  I  expained  to 
them  very  deary  we  just  couldn’t  afford  to  pay  any  royalty.  The 
Press  responded  with  unbelievable  grace  requesting  (not  de¬ 
manding)  that  I  may  send  them  just  three  complimentary  copies 
of  the  book  when  it  comes  out  of  the  press.  Frankness  backed 
with  altruism  is  legal  tender  even  today.  The  human  heart 
certainly  gets  tuned  sympathetically.  Wali’s  book  Chandra 
mentions  about  S.Balakrishnan,  a  brother  of  Chandrasekhar,  and 
a  resident  of  Bangalore.  I  met  him  and  got  the  addresses  of 
Chandrasekhar  and  Wali,  who  in  turn  advised  me  to  contact  the 
Chicago  University  Press  for  the  purpose.  Even  when  this  postal 
process  was  on  line  I  was  at  the  translation  work,  June  1994. 
Perry  Cartwright  of  the  Permissions  Department  of  the  Press 
sanctioned  me  the  permission  requested  for,  gratis.  Again  the 
grace  and  the  desire  to  help,  these  gentlemen  exhibited  so 
naturally  in  this  deal,  have  reassured  my  faith  in  humanity  :  ask, 
thou  shalt  get !  Nachiketa,  Prahlada,  or  coming  nearer  our  times, 
Gandhi  knew  how  to  ask. 

Meanwhile  the  western  front  was  becoming  terribly  restless. 
Despite  my  total  indifference  to  the  passport  issue  we  did  get  our 
passports  in  May  1994.  I  could  no  longer  dilly  dally  with  the 
final  (?)  journey.  Anand  who  visited  us  in  1993  and  Jayashri  in 
1994  got  us  committed  categorically  to  the  1995-summer  (start¬ 
ing  May )  US A-visit.  Equally  firmly  I  told  them  I  would  certainly 
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make  the  voyage  to  the  valley  below  (the  Everest)  to  await  the 
sun  to  rise  over  Kinchinjunga  (page  6).  How  wonderful  it  would 
be  if  I  could  get  the  rare  privilege  of  meeting  Chandrasekhar  at 
Chicago  and  submit  him  the  printed  work  ! 

Ground  reality  was  morale-shattering  :  a  500-page  Kannada 
press-copy  to  be  transformed  into  a  printed  book  in  Kannada 
within  May  1995  with  our  bullock-cart  printing  technology  !The 
traditional  letterpress  process  was  out  of  the  question.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  DTP  technology  has  come  to  Kannada  printing  too. 
Sri  Shakti  Electric  Press  of  Mysore  assured  me  they  could  do 
the  job  very  neatly  and  expeditiously  in  just  30  days  if  the  press- 
copy  was  complete  in  all  aspects.  That  was  in  January  1995.  I 
passed  on  the  matter  to  the  DTP  and  made  arrangements  for  our 
unavoidable  Madras  trip  to  get  the  visas  from  the  American 
Counsel. 

My  friends  had  warned  me  against  being  over-optimistic.  For, 
Uncle  Sam  could  refuse  the  visas,  or  delay  them  indefinitely.  We 
may  have  to  undergo  much  physical  and  mental  ordeal  before 
we  know  the  final  outcome.  Unless  one  faces  the  gallows  oneself 
one  will  not  know  the  punch  of  the  noose  !  So  let  us  to  the  task. 

We  planned  to  reach  Madras  on  February  7  (1995)  early 
morning,  survey  the  ground  situation  (supposed  to  be  chaotic 
according  several  earlier  victims),  adjust  our  strategy  to  launch 
the  final  assault  on  ‘Kinchinjunga’  the  next  day.  Arrangements 
for  board  and  lodging  at  a  nearby  hotel  were  on.  Now,  when  it 
comes  to  matters  personal  I  want  to  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
completely  selfreliant.  True,  friends  willing  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  with  warmth  are  always  there.  But  in  the  modern  busy 
technological  era  it  is  sin  to  encroach  on  their  time  and  schedule. 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you.  Is  it  not  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  and 
serve  old  friends  ?  You  are  not  going  to  the  hotel  or  any  other 
place  in  Madras.  My  daughter  Summi  and  her  husband  Jagan 
will  receive  you  at  the  Madras  railway  station  and  attend  to  the 
rest,”  emphatically  and  unambiguously  declared  my  good  friend 
and  scholar-publisher  D.  V.  K.  Murthy.  A  practical  and  prag¬ 
matic  businessman,  completely  selfmade,  Murthy  is  generosity 
and  compassion  personified.  You  simply  cannot  disagree  with 
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him  because  he  knows  what  is  best  for  you  better  than  you 
yourself  know  ! 

The  Summi-Jagan  couple  greeted  us  at  that  ‘unholy’  hour, 
about  5  a.  m.,  at  the  Madras  railway  station  and  took  us  to  their 
cosy  home.  A  flight-engineer  with  the  Indian  Airlines  Jagan  told 
us  that  all  our  ‘authentic  reports’  about  the  visa-ritual  were 
completely  unfounded.  It  was  enough  if  we  reached  the  Counsel 
about  10  a.  m.  However,  in  our  anxiety,  we  were  at  the  swarga- 
dwaara  (gateway  to  the  heavens)  by  8-30  itself  !  No  queue,  no 
jostle,  and  in  fact,  the  expected  space-vendors  for  a  hefty  consi¬ 
deration  were  just  not  found  anywhere  there.  The  reception  was 
methodic  and  the  procedure  couldn’t  have  been  better  laid  out. 
By  the  evening  the  visas.  Open  Sesame  mantra,  to  the  Disney¬ 
land  were  in  our  possession  !  An  insider  Indian  friend  told  me 
later  how  the  least  ambiguity  in  our  real  intention  could  blow 
the  issue  out  of  all  proportions  at  the  Counsel .  The  road  to  swarga 
is  not  paved  with  anything  other  than  parusha  (the  touchstone 
which  by  its  very  touch  can  turn  base  metals  into  gold). 

Back  home  I  had  to  race  with  time  to  cope  with  the  deadline  : 
our  tickets  were  booked  and  confirmed  for  May  20  at  6-30  a.m., 
from  Bombay  eastward.  Power  breakdown,  labour  problem, 
man-machine  noncoordination  etc — problems  chronic  in  India 
but  simply  ununderstandable  in  the  USA — seemed  to  bog  down 
our  plan.  Without  the  book  on  hand  there  was  no  point  in  our 
going  to  America.  Will  it  be  or  will  it  not  be  ready  by  May  second 
week  ? 

My  direct  correspondence  with  Chandrasekhar,  beginning 
from  26  March  1 994,  had  made  it  clear  to  me  that  he  had  attached 
no  importance  to  his  biography,  I  had  planned  :  “I  am  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  sentiments  that  have  persuaded  you  to  write  a  book 
in  Kannada  on  me.  I  should  not  have  recommended  it.  But  then 
you  are  guided  by  your  motivations  . . .  The  pressure  on  my  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  write  a  message  for  your  book  .  . 
(Chicago  dated  13  April  1994).  I  thought  of  Nachiketa  and 
derived  inspiration  from  his  persistence.  Result  ?  I  got  all  I 
wanted  plus  . .  . 

In  his  letter  of  23  January  1995  Chandrasekhar  wrote  “I  am 
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enclosing  a  short  note  in  my  handwriting  :  it  is  the  last  sentence 
in  my  lecture  on  ‘Motivation'  included  in  my  book  Truth  and 
Beauty.  With  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year.”  (The  text  is  given 
in  italics  on  page  6.)  Therefore  I  should  see  him  at  Chicago  and 
offer  my  respects  and  present  the  book  this  year  itself. 

Anand,  who  had  been  kept  posted  with  these  developments, 
took  a  chance,  and  with  great  hesitancy  and  understandable 
nervousness,  rang  Chandrasekhar's  office  at  Chicago.  The  mo¬ 
ment  he  announced  his  pravara  (according  to  Indian  custom 
‘Receive  greetings  from  X,  son  of  Y  and  grandson  of  Z,  and 
belonging  to  such-and-such  a  family  . . .’)  the  Nobel  Laureate’s 
Secretary  Anita  warmly  responded  to  his  call  and  told  him  “I 
think  I  have  heard  that  Narayana  Rao  name  being  mentioned  by 
Chandra.  So  please  wait.  I  will  have  a  word  with  him.”  My  son 
wrote  me  from  Portland  (21  February  1995)  thus  : 

A  male  voice  greeted  me.  I  began  the  pravara  all  over  again.  The  voice 
interjected  me  to  say  “I  know  everything  about  it,  and  you  ?”  I  queried, 
“May  I  know  to  whom  I  am  speaking  ?”  The  reply  literally  made  me 
shudder  :  “Chandra.”  I  was  overwhelmed.  Great  men  in  such  rarified 
heights  are  never  accessible  so  easily  and  informally.  It  was  my  fortune  I 
could  talk  to  him  direct.  He  added  “I  am  fully  aware  of  all  your  father  and 
his  work.  Tell  me  how  I  can  help  you  ?”  I  stammered  in  trepidation  and 
explained  how  you  [GTN]  intended  to  meet  him  [Chandra]  during  your 
[GTN’s]  American  visit.  I  sought  his  permission  for  the  meeting.  He  said 
in  clear,  warm  and  intimate  terms,  “He  is  most  welcome.  I  might  go  to 
Australia  but  I  should  be  back  by  then.  Give  me  a  call  after  he  comes  to 
US.  I  would  be  most  happy  to  receive  him.”  Further  he  suggested,  “Write 
me  a  letter  with  details  so  that  my  Secretary  will  keep  my  days  free.” 

Accordingly  Anand  wrote  to  Chandra  on  15  February  1995  : 

Dear  Dr  Chandrasekhar 

I  am  Ananda  Vardhana,  son  of  Shri  G.  T.  Narayana  Rao  of  Mysore.  I 
am  writing  this  letter  following  our  telephonic  conversation  of  February 
13th  1995.  My  father  will  be  coming  to  US  on  May  20.  He  will  be  coming 
to  Portland,  Oregon.  I  shall  call  you  after  he  arrives  to  fix  up  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  He  will  be  here  for  three  to  four  months.  As  per  your  convenience 
we  will  make  a  trip  to  Chicago.  As  you  are  quite  aware,  my  father  has 
written  and  completed  your  biography  in  Kannada.  Currently  it  is  being 
printed  and  should  be  ready  by  May.  He  would  like  to  present  the  book  to 
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you  in  person.  Hence  the  visit.  My  father  wanted  me  to  win  the  Nobel 
Prize.I  came  no  where  near  it  !  And  now  I  hope  to  realize  my  dream 
through  my  children.  If  nothing  else  I  am  happy  that  at  least  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  a  Nobel  Laureate,  and  probably  I  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  meet  one  too.  My  father  always  told  us  the  story  of  how  he 
met  Sir  C.  V.  Raman.  So  one  of  these  days  maybe  I  can  tell  my  children 
how  I  met  Dr  Chandrasekhar  !  With  due  respects  and  warm  regards 

Yours  sincerely 
Ananda  Vardhana 

The  Professor’s  letter  of  March  30  addressed  to  me  in  Mysore 
completed  the  circuit  :“Thank  you  for  your  gracious  letter  of 
March  22. 1  should  certainly  look  forward  to  meeting  you  later 
in  May  or  June.”  The  cup  of  fulfilment,  and  so  joy,  was  full.  And 
the  final  doubts  about  our  ‘giant  leap’  to  the  West  (actually  it  was 
to  be  to  the  East  !)  boiled  down  to  two  hard  facts  :  copies  of  the 
finished  book  reaching  me  by  May  19  at  the  latest,  and,  futuris- 
tically  speaking,  our  healthy  arrival  at  the  said  date.  Well,  both 
did  happen. 

To  friends  and  relatives  who  flooded  us  with  good  wishes  and 
greetings  I  said  :“Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a  humble 
mortal  and  a  trikaalajnaani  (one  who  at  any  instant  has  the  vision 
of  the  past,  present  and  future)  saint  ?  If  I  return  I  am  the  former, 
if  not  the  latter  !" 

You  realize  the  strength  of  the  bonds  of  affection  that  bind 
you  to  your  niche  only  when  you  try  to  move  out  of  it.  That’s 
why  space  travel  requires  a  ballast  at  ground  level  that  kicks  off 
the  escape  velocity  ! 
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It  was  my  third  and  my  wife's  first  blue  shift  (speediest 
move — by  implication  air  travel).  But  that  hadn’t  made  me 
wiser.  My  indiffemce  to  details  had  almost  crashlanded  the 
grand  finale  even  before  the  takeoff.  It  was  her  forethought  and 
care  that  really  saved  the  situation.  I  had  either  misplaced  or  lost 
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the  visas  !  No,  they  were  very  much  there  absolutely  safe  and 
secure  with  her. 

Indian  date  May  19.  We  took  off  from  Bangalore  by  a  late 
evening  IA  flight,  and  landed  at  the  Mumbai  domestic  airport 
about  10  p.  m.  Harish  Ballal,  Customs  Officer  at  the  Mumbai 
airport,  then  on  leave  at  Mysore,  and  a  classmate  of  Anant,  had 
deputed  his  friend  to  receive  us  with  a  banner  on  which  my  name 
was  painted  in  bold.  What  a  psychological  relief  when  I  recog¬ 
nized  it  in  the  airport  medley  at  that  unholy  hour  !  And,  there  my 
wife  located  Devaki-Janardan  couple  greeting  us — sudden 
spotting  of  an  oasis  in  the  vast  wilderness  of  the  desert.  Janardan, 
a  former  student  of  mine,  now  a  very  prosperous  industrialist 
with  global  connections,  and  a  resident  of  Mumbai,  lovingly 
invited  us  to  his  home.  But  then  by  next  morning  4  (hardly  6 
hours  left)  we  were  required  to  be  present  at  the  international 
airport  for  the  American  flight.  We  pormised  to  help  ourselves 
with  their  generosity  on  our  return  journey.  True,  a  teacher’s 
assets  are  his  grateful  students. 

The  rituals  one  had  to  undergo  while  boarding  a  plane  or 
leaving  it  seemed  very  cumbersome.  But  the  human  brain  recog¬ 
nizes  patterns  of  drill  almost  instantly,  and  when  they  occur 
subsequently  triggers  the  appropriate  responses.  I  thought  of  the 
Pandavas’  Mahaprasthana.  Were  we  not  going  in  soul  and  body 
to  sxvarga  ? 

Even  before  the  sun  had  dawned  on  Mumbai,  we  were  seated 
royally  inside  the  bheemodara  (giant  belly)  of  the  Korean  air¬ 
lines  jet  plane.  May  20  sunrise  saw  us  blasted  off  to  the  skies. 
The  west-east  spin  of  the  earth  must  have  given  an  additional 
momentum  to  our  plane,  the  dynamics  in  me  guessed.  But  there 
was  no  way  of  experiencing  it.  Earlier,  from  the  ground,  I  had 
sent  a  phone  message  to  Anand  assuring  him  we  were  at  long 
last  on  the  real  move. 

Full  belly.  No  work.  Tied  to  the  seats.  Passengers  around.  All 
glum.  Except  for  the  sweet  and  intimately-yours  whispers  of  the 
moving  live  dolls,  the  Korean  airhostesses,  there  was  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  any  life  there.  The  humming  sruti  of  the  rushing  jet  had 
set  the  basic  tune  for  the  celestial  music.  I  got  into  a  reverie. 
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Centuries  ago.  Columbus  set  sails  westward  from  the  western 
coast  of  Europe  hoping  to  land  on  the  eastern  waters  of  India. 
Earth  is  after  all  a  globe,  and  as  such,  “I  should  sight  India  soon,” 
calculated  the  indefatigable  navigator-explorer.  His  logic  was 
okay.  Yet  reality  far  surpassed  logic.  Because  ground  (or  is  it 
sea?)  distance  fell  too  short  of  the  calculated  result  by  several 
thousand  kilometres  of  water  expanse.  Land,  of  course,  he  did 
find,  but  it  was  not  India.  He  had  discovered  the  New  World, 
pastures  green,  and  opportunities  fresh. 

Ferdinand  Magellan  (1480-1521)  set  sail  from  Spain  west¬ 
ward  a  la  Christopher  Columbus  (1451-1506).  His  intention  was 
to  voyage  around  the  globe  in  the  east-west  direction.  The  fleet 


traversed  the  American  Continent  at  its  south-most  point  and 
sailed  to  the  uncharted  waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  There,  in  the 
southern  skies,  the  team  noticed  two  new  ‘clouds’  of  light  which 
appeared  as  adjuncts  of  our  own  galaxy,  the  Milky  Way.  They 
were  appropriately  christened  the  Large  Magellanic  Cloud  and 
the  Small  Magellanic  Cloud.  It  was  in  the  LMC  that  the  1987 
Supernova  was  noticed.  This  celestial  phenomenon  had  again 
confirmed  the  veracity  of  the  Chandrasekhar  Limit. 

The  bird  of  curiosity  cast  its  eyes  of  expectation  farther  and 
farther  on  to  the  unknown.  Neil  Armstrong  took  over  the  scene. 

That  s  a  small  step  for  a  man,  but  a  giant  leap  for  mankind,” 
the  first  ever  human  voice  heard  from  across  the  achingly  barren 
space.  Columbus  to  Armstrong  the  ‘giant  leap’  in  technology  had 
crunched  the  earth  to  a  global  village.  Space  was  shrunk  and  time 
dilated.  Standing  on  the  shoulders  of  all  those  past  giants  we  (my 
wife  and  I  seated  in  the  roaring  jumbo  jet)  were  now  getting 
ready  to  cross  the  International  Dateline.  What  does  it  mean  ? 

The  simultaneous  rotation  (around  itself)  and  the  revolution 
(around  the  sun)  of  the  earth  have  given  us  two  natural  measures 
for  the  passage  of  time.  Incidentally,  time  is  the  interval  between 
events,  space  that  between  places  (or  points),  and  velocity  the 
rate  of  change  of  space  with  reference  to  time.  These  are  some 
of  the  fundamental  facts  of  nature.  Movement  is  a  characteristic 
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g  ow.But  this  movement  is  perceptible  only  at  longer  intervals 
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of  time.  In  the  mathematical  language 

[space  (5)]  =  [velocity  (v)  ]x  [time  (t)] 

that  is  5  =  v.t 

That’s  why  when  one  says,  for  instance,  “the  college  is  just 
10  minutes  by  foot,”  we  get  what  one  means.  The  velocity  of  the 
walker,  about  5  kmh,  is  assumed.  The  mental  calculation  carried 
out  accordingly  tells  us  that  the  distance  (space)  is  approxi¬ 
mately  830  metres. 

Now,  imagine  a  world  without  space  (s  =  0).  You  are  also 
reduced  to  zero  !  Next  assume  that  velocity  does  not  exist  (v  = 
0).  All  movements  come  to  a  dead  halt.  Finally  consider  the  case 
when  time  stops  ticking  (t  =  0).  Here  is  a  nonexistent  man 
occupying  nonspace  and  in  nonmotion  at  nontime  ! 

You  ask  a  child  the  basic  question  :  “What  is  time  ?” 

“It’s  what  the  clock  indicates,”  replies  the  child  with  complete 
confidence. 

“Suppose  all  the  watches  in  the  world  are  destroyed  ?”  You 
think  you’ve  scored  an  edge  over  the  little  curiosity. 

Thank  God  !  The  tiny  master’s  common  sense  or  intuition  has 
not  yet  been  dried  by  the  modern  methods  of  systematic 
butchery.  His  reply  “But  the  sun  is  there  !”  is  childly  simple  and 
Einsteinly  profound.  The  bard  of  the  fourth  dimension  ( space 
has  three  dimensions,  time  is  the  fourth  dimension,  universe  is 
complete  in  four  dimensions)  wrote  once  :  “Thus  the  wit  was  not 
wrong  who  defined  education  in  this  way  :  Education  is  that 
which  remains ,  if  one  has  forgotten  everything  he  learnt  in 
school  !” 

Chronologically  speaking  man’s  first  choice  for  the  clock  was 
the  moon.  Sun  was  there  of  course,  but  only  by  compulsion. 
Centuries  later  the  hard  truth,  that  the  sun  is  the  real  time-keeper 
and  not  the  moon,  was  realized  nevertheless.  Sun  is  the  nature’s 
clock  for  us.  All  time-keepers  are  but  gadgets  tuned  to  sun’s 
motion,  thus  indirectly  to  the  earth’s,  in  accordance  with  well- 
prescribed  astronomical  rules.  That’s  why  man  has  welldefined 
timings  for  waking,  breakfast,  professional  work,  lunch,  after¬ 
noon  time,  evening  return,  supper  and  rest  as  set  out  by  the 
watches  and  not  by  the  sun.  This  pattern  is  universal  as  the 
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human  body  is  in  unison  with  it.  The  rhythm  is  maintained  by 
the  standard  time  prevailing  at  the  place  concerned.  But  the  sun 
is  there  is  certainly  true.  Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  the  watch 
directs  our  daily  routine. 

Complicated  ?  Too  technical  ?  Try  to  tune  your  working 
pattern  to  the  positions  of  the  sun  in  your  sky.  Soon  you’ll  give 
up  this  futile  experiment  declaring  that  reality  is  far  more  com¬ 
plex  than  makebelieve.  And  that  reality  is  :  the  sun’s  daily  east- 
west  run  across  our  firmament  is  nature’s  makebelieve.  We  the 
earthlings  are  infinitely  too  small  to  feel  the  rotation  and  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  earth  (for  instance,  our  highest  peak  Mount  Everest 
is  just  0.0000625  of  earth’s  diameter.  We  can  conveniently  pack 
some  13-lakh  earths  in  the  sun.  To  build  a  straight  bridge  from 
here  to  the  sun  we  will  require  about  12,000  earths  shoulder- 
to-shoulder.  For  the  moon  it  is  just  300  earths.  That’s  our  star, 
the  sun  :  so  big,  so  far,  yet  so  powerful.  A  familiar  Kannada 
aphorism  sums  up  tne  sun’s  grandeur  thus  :  sariye  suryage  koti 
minchubulugal ?  (Could  a  billion  glowworms  match  the  sun’s 
brilliance  ?)  We  see  the  sun  s  march-past  every  day  ;  rising  in 
one  direction  and  setting  in  the  opposite  one.  All  the  celestial 
objects  follow  suit  :  one-way  traffic  is  the  universal  law  of 
diurnal  motion  in  the  sky.  By  convention  the  direction  of  rising 
is  east,  and  setting  west.  Of  course,  we  know  today  that  this 
east-west  diurnal  rotation  of  the  sky  (celestial  sphere)  along  with 
its  embedded  sun,  moon,  planets  and  stars  is  apparent,  it  is  due 
to  the  earth  s  rotation  in  the  west-east  direction,  the  blue  dome 
called  the  sky  has  no  physical  existence,  and  that  the  stellar 
pictures  are  just  not  there.  Yet  because  of  human  limitations  and 
infirmities  the  sky  appears  the  same  to  everyone. 

The  civilian  life,  especially  that  pertaining  to  time,  is  to  be 
built  on  such  a  foundation.  When  is  it  day  for  us  ?  You  say  of 
course  when  we  face  the  sun.  And  night  ?  When  the  sun  has  gone 
be  ow  °wn  horizon.  Day-night-day- .  .  .  rhythm  continues  un- 
ahatedly.  Each  day  has  a  proper  name,  Sunday  through  Saturday 
and  date-month-year  numbers.  Thus  when  I  write  here  the 
schedule  of  our  Mysore-Portland  travel  it  is  perfectly  intelligible 
to  others:  we  left  Mumbai  on  Saturday  May  20  at  6-30  a.m,  when 
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it  was  Friday  May  19,  6  p.m.,  at  Portland  and  reached  Portland 
on  Saturday  May  20  at  1 0-30  p.m.,  when  it  was  Sunday  May  2 1 , 
10  a.m.,  at  Mysore.  It  seems  as  though  the  Mumbai  (i.e.  the 
Indian)  date,  day  and  time  are  ahead  of  those  of  Portland 
(America).  Yes  because  as  per  the  existing  international  conven¬ 
tion  the  Greenwich  (England)  meridian  or  longitude  is  accepted 
to  be  the  base.  Therefore  its  longitude  is  0  degree.  This  longitude 
circle  when  completed  bisects  the  globe  into  eastern  and  western 
hemispheres.  For  example,  India  is  in  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
whereas  American  continent  is  in  the  western  one.  Where  do  the 
twain  meet  ?  Once  when  the  sun  crosses  the  Greenwich  meridian 
(0  degree  longitude)  from  Indian  side  to  the  American  side,  and 
next  when  it  does  so  the  continuation  of  the  0-degree  longitude 
circle  from  the  American  side  to  the  Indian  one.  This  latter  circle, 
the  180-degree  east  or  west  longitude  circle,  is  accepted  to  be 
the  International  Dateline.  The  new  day,  date  and  time  begin 
when  the  sun  crosses  it.  (Of  course,  from  the  western  hemisphere 
to  the  eastern  one  ;  the  reverse  motion  does  not  take  place.) 

Crossing  the  International  Dateline  is  a  physical  reality  and 
a  metaphorical  allegory.  For  us  it  was  both. 


From  the  Valley  below 


Soon  after  settling  down  in  my  son's  home  I  telephoned  to 
Chandrasekhar  seeking  a  date  for  our  meeting.  His  reply  was 
unnervingly  generous  :  “In  view  of  the  importance  I  attach  to 
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this  meeting,  Professor  Narayana  Rao,  I  have  kept  apart  two  full 
days  June  22  and  23.  Do  these  dates  suit  you  ?" 

Sheepistly  I  said  “Certainly  sir  !” 

Next  moment  I  began  shuddering  :  What  is  my  competence 
and  what  material  do  I  have  for  facing  this  human  dynamo  for 
two  days  ? 

I  had  almost  a  month’s  time.  I  sat  tight  on  his  life,  works  and 
relevant  contemporary  problems  and  prepared  a  comprehensive 
questionnaire  and  mailed  it  to  him  in.adavance  (27-5-1995). 


The  Questionnaire 

1.  Professor  Kameshwar  C.  Wali  writes  in  Chandra  :  "The 
simple  is  the  seal  of  the  true ,  And  beauty  is  the  splendor  of  truth. 
With  the  above,  Chandra  concluded  his  Nobel  lecture  on  8 


December  1983  ...  ”  In  your  lecture  “Shakespeare,  Newton,  and 
Beethoven,  or  Patterns  of  Creativity”  (delivered  on  22  April 
1975)  you  had  made  a  reference  to  the  same  ‘mottos’  and  added 
“This  ‘shuddering  before  the  beautiful,’  this  incredible  fact  that 
a  discovery  motivated  by  a  search  of  the  beautiful  in  mathe¬ 
matics  should  find  its  exact  replica  in  Nature,  persuades  me  to 
say  that  beauty  is  that  to  which  the  human  mind  responds  at  its 
deepest  and  most  profound.” 


I  request  you  to  expand  the  concepts  “the  simple”  in  relation 

to  “simplicity,”  “the  true”  to  “truth,”  and  “the  beautiful”  to 

beauty,  and  finally  to  explain  the  interrelationship  between 

truth  ( satyam ),  peace  ( sivam )  and  beauty  (sundaram).  Where 

does  the  concept  Easwaram ,  or  Sasxvatam  fit  into  this  mosaic  of 
great  ideas  ? 


2.  Creativity,  as  inferred  from  your  lecture  “Patterns  of  Crea¬ 
tivity,”  is  what  an  inspired  soul,  “scaling  the  very  summits  of 
uman  achievement”  in  its  own  way,  sees  from  those  “rarified 
heights,”  and  describes  in  joy  transcendental.  It  appears  as 
though,  mechanicalness”  and  “creativity”  are  interrelated  con¬ 
cepts,  the  former  comprising  mainly  grammar  (nritta)  and  the 
latter  content  (nntya).  Mechanicalness  is  the  launching  pad  for 
creativity  to  soar  to  ethereal  heights  of  beauty.  Poincare  raises 
e  question  . . .  What  is  mathematical  creation  ?”  and  answers 
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it  thus  :  To  create  consists  precisely  ...  in  making  those 

[combinations]  which  are  useful  and  which  are  a  small  minority. 
Invention  is  discernment,  choice.” 

The  theoretical  derivation  of  Chandrasekhar  Limit  leading  to 
its  observational  confirmation  later,  provides  an  excellent 
example  for  Poincare’s  “mathematical  creation.”  I  request  you 
to  expand  the  concepts  “mechanicalness”  and  “creativity”  in 
relation  to  “beauty.” 

3.  It  is  often  said  that  philosophy  is  the  mother  of  sciences.  I 
have  heard  ‘knowledgeable’  people  explaining  how  the  Jewish 
philosophy,  that  had  been  imparted  to  the  young  Einstein,  had 
subconsciously  played  a  role  in  influencing  his  thoughts  towards 
a  unified  theory.  Now,  Sir,  I  would  like  to  have  your  comments 
on  the  role  the  Indian  advaita  philosophy  would  have  played  in 
your  scientific  pursuits.  One  gets  a  strong  feeling  that  in  your 
rejection  of  the  permanence  of  the  White  Dwarf  model  of  the 
universe,  the  advaita  philosophy,  perhaps,  might  have  had  its 
say,  imperceptibly  though.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  expose  a 
yong  Einstein  or  Chandrasekhar  to  different  types  of  philosophy 
and  watch  the  evolution  of  their  scientific  personalities,  your 
observation  on  this  topic  would  be  most  appropriate. 

4.  “To  say  religion  could  save  a  person  doesn’t  help  me 
because  I  don’t  have  the  faith,”  Chandra  (page  305).  Einstein 
speaks  of  three  types  of  religious  feeling  :  fear-based,  morality- 
based,  and  cosmic.  The  former  two  have  led  to  the  ‘creation’  of 
appropriate  Gods,  prophets,  religions,  rituals  and  so  on.  Not  so 
with  the  last  one.  Einstein  asks  “How  can  cosmic  religious 
feeling  be  communicated  from  one  person  to  another,  if  it  can 
give  rise  to  no  definite  notion  of  a  God  and  no  theology  ?  In  my 
view,  it  is  the  most  important  function  of  art  and  science  to 
awaken  this  feeling  and  keep  it  alive  in  those  who  are  receptive 
to  it.”  (Quoted  from  Einstein  Lived  Here,  Abraham  Pais,  page 
120.)  In  your  lecture  “The  Pursuit  of  Science  :  Its  Motivations” 
you  quote  the  experience  of  Dirac  and  say  “Dirac’s  recollection, 
that  the  ideas  underlying  his  work  on  Poisson  brackets  and  his 
relativistic  wave  equation  of  the  electron  came  to  him  ‘out  ot  the 
blue,’  is  an  example  of  what  is  apparently  not  a  unique  pheno- 
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menon  :  those  who  have  made  great  discoveries  seem  to  remem¬ 
ber  and  cherish  the  occasions  on  which  they  made  them."  In  the 
light  of  the  above  statements,  please,  let  me  know  more  about 
your  ‘religious  feelings,’  sources  of  inspiration,  any  Eureka-like 
revelation,  and  your  “principal  goal  .  .  .  which  is  the  “quest 
after  perspectives  . .  . .”( Chandra ,  Page  27). 

5.  “  .  . .  whether  there  is  any  similarity  in  the  motivations  of 
artists  and  scientists  in  their  quest  for  beauty."  In  your  lectures 
“Patterns  of  Creativity”  and  “The  Series  Paintings  of  Claude 
Monet”  one  perceives  a  scientist  probing  into  the  inner  recesses 
of  the  minds  of  four  geniuses.  I  had  a  similar  experience  while 
studying  the  two  modern  Kannada  epics  Sri  Ramayana  Darsa- 
nam  by  K.  V.  Puttappa  (Kuvempu)  and  Mankiitimmanci  Kagga 
by  D.  V.  Gundappa  (DVG).  These  eminent  poets,  both  of  the 
present  century,  had  no  special  (I  mean,  technical)  exposure  to 
modern  science.  Yet  the  modem  scientific  concepts  occurring  in 
their  works  as  metaphors  are  amazing.  These  metaphors  lend 
charm  and  elegance  to  the  epics.  I  had  invited  the  attention  of 
the  poests  to  this  fact.  Kuvempu  said  he  had  read  popular  science 
works  by  Jeans,  Eddington  and  so  on.  DVG  was  more  specific 
in  his  explanation  :  “I  haven’t  crossed  even  the  Matriculation 
barrier.  However,  when  you  say  that  at  the  level  of  metaphors, 
one  is  able  to  discern  parallels  between  my  thoughts  and  modern 
scientific  concepts,  I  feel  reassured  about  my  perception  of 
truth.”  He  added  how  the  seekers  of  knowledge  in  their  upward 
march  on  their  chosen  paths  saw  glimpses  of  the  landscape  of 
truth  gradually  unfolding  in  front  of  them  and  tried  to  paint  them 
as  best  as  they  could  through  appropriate  media  suited  to  their 
genius.  It  is  possible  that  along  common  border  areas,  two 
different  creative  explorers  see  the  same  portion  of  the  landscape 
and  describe  it  in  their  media.  Thus  a  literary  work  suggesting 
scientific  concepts,  and  vice  versa,  are  quite  logical.  Could  it  be 
that  your  own  search  for  any  similarity  ’  between  the  very 
summits  of  human  achievement”  be  yet  another  illustraion  of 
DVG  s  explanation  ?  With  your  interest  in  and  insight  into 
Karnatak  and  Western  classical  music,  could  you  see  any 
similarity  between,  say,  Tyagaraja  and  Beethoven  ?  This  is  a 
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virgin  field  with  immense  potentialities.  Thus,  further  elucida¬ 
tion  and  guidance  from  you  would  be  of  great  help  to  future 
studies. 

6.  Every  human  being  is  surrounded  by  three  man-generated 
forces,  individually  as  well  as  societally.  They  can  be  broadly 
grouped  under  ‘religion,’  ‘authority,’  and  ‘science.’  The  inter¬ 
action  between  human  intellect  and  the  unknown  gives  rise  to 
the  first,  fellow  human  beings  the  second,  and  the  physical 
universe  the  third.  As  such  the  first  two — religion  and  authority 
— are  subjective,  while  the  third  is  objective.  Thus  even  at  the 
origin  there  appears  a  ‘conflict’  of  interests  between  science  and 
the  other  two  forces.  Science,  we  are  told,  is  built  on  three 
axioms  : 

(i)  There  is  order  in  the  universe. 

(ii)  The  human  mind  has  the  capacity  to  grasp,  understand, 
interpret  and  communicate  this  order. 

(iii)  “Subtle  is  the  Lord,  but  malicious  He  is  not’’  (Einstein). 

Science  by  its  very  nature  ‘dictates’  a  certain  method  for 

investigating  nature.  This  is  the  ‘scientific  method.’  When  one 
is  involved  intensely  in  the  scientific  method  the  state  of  one’s 
mind  is  called  the  ‘scientific  temper.’  Scientific  method  can  be 
applied  with  advantage  to  all  the  various  kinds  of  problems  that 
confront  us,  and  as  such,  the  attainment  of  scientific  temper  can 
be  set  as  a  universal  goal — sthitaprajnatwa.  Sir,  the  foregoing 
statement  gives  a  gist  of  what  we  have  been  teaching  in  the 
college  classes  on  ‘scientific  temper.’  Your  critical  comments  on 
it  will  go  a  long  way  in  elucidating  the  entire  topic. 

7.  Wali  quotes  Bohr  in  Chandra  (page  147)  :“It  is  a  great  pity 
that  human  beings  cannot  find  all  their  satisfaction  in  scientific 
contemplativeness.”  Whether  in  science  or  in  other  forms  of 
human  endeavour,  the  ‘possessed’  always  feel  so  :  the  mytho¬ 
logical  figures  Valmiki  or  Kama,  and  the  historical  characters 
Archimedes  or  Panini,  but  illustrate  this  point.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  blossoming  of  a  dominant  character  in  the  personality  of  an 
individual,  the  supporting  roles  played  by  recessive  characters 
cannot  be  underestimated.  Sir  !  How  far  music  and  other  forms 
of  fine  arts,  your  own  chosen  hobbies,  and  interaction  with 
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friends  and  strangers  on  non-scientific  matters  have  helped  you 
in  your  scientific  pursuits  ? 

8.  Though  ancient  Indian  seers  have  extolled  the  virtues  of 
pursuit  of  knowledge  tor  its  own  sake,  sellless  service  lor  the 
joy  it  provides,  a  life  motivated  by  high  thinking  and  simple 
living  and  compassion  for  all,  one  does  not  see  them  in  action  in 
modern  India.  Talent  is  just  not  recognized.  Raw  passions  are  on 
the  rise.  Potentially  one  of  the  richest  countries,  endowed  with 
a  living  civilization  extending  to  the  past  several  millennia,  India 
at  the  present  juncture,  seems  to  be  on  a  wrong  course.  Viewing 
from  your  position,  in  height  as  well  as  distance,  what  are  your 
observations  on  India’s  current  state  and  future  possibilities  ? 

9.  “Science  and  Tradition” — It  is  said  that  IQ-wise  Archi¬ 
medes,  Newton,  Gauss  and  Einstein  belong  to  one  category,  and 
that  if  they  are  made  to  sit  for  a  dialogue  on  scientific  matters 
they  will  be  perfectly  at  ease  in  understanding  each  other.  This 
point  is  made  out  to  stress  the  role  tradition  plays  in  the  formation 
of  scientific  concepts.  I  have  read  an  illuminating  article  on 
“Science  and  Tradition”  by  Heisenberg.  Could  you  please  deve¬ 
lop  this  point  with  special  reference  to  your  epoch-making 
discovery,  the  Chandrasekhar  Limit  ?  Suppose  you  had  been 
born  into  a  different  tradition  and  environment,  at  the  same  time 
as  now,  as  also  at  an  earlier  period,  would  you  have  still  dis¬ 
covered  it  ? 

10.  Pardon  me  for  the  slight  autobiographical  digression.  I 
taught  mathematical  astronomy  to  the  undergraduate  classes. 
Out  of  curiosity  and  interest  I  read  astrophysics  at  the  conceptual 
level  (or  descriptive  stage)  as  explained  in  articles  in  the  Sci¬ 
entific  American,  books  by  Gamow,  Asimov,  Sagan,  Penrose  and 
others.  To  be  specific,  I  have  no  mathematical  introduction  to 
astrophysics.  Yet,  I  am  striving  my  best  at  the  popular  science 
level  in  Kannada.  Young  talents  in  their  formative  years  get 
greatly  interested  and  involved  in  astrophysics.  Here  are  a  few 
questions  they  have  been  asking  me.  I  am  unable  to  clarify  the 
issues.  Nor  sitting  at  Mysore  do  I  get  proper  reference  material, 
(i)  Current  thinking  or  conjecture  regarding  the  birth  and  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  universe  covers  the  period  Big  Bang  to  Big  Crunch. 
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Pre  Big  Bang  and  Post-Big  Crunch  ?  (ii)  Any  observational, 
indirect  though,  evidence  for  the  existence  of  Black  Holes  ?  (iii) 
Frontier  (or  cutting  edge)  of  research  today  in  astrophysics,  (iv) 
How  did  the  earth  (and  in  general,  planets)  get/manufacture  the 
complex  chemical  elements  which  the  stars,  such  as  the  sun,  do 

not  have  or  cannot  ‘cook’  ?  (v)  Possibility  of  extraterrestrial  civi¬ 
lizations. 

1 1 . 1  obtained  my  Mathematics  MA  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Madras  in  1947,  taught  mathematics  to  undergraduate 
classes,  1947-69,  and  later  worked  as  Science  Editor,  Kannada 
Encyclopaedia,  University  of  Mysore  till  I  retired  at  60  in  1986. 
During  my  student  days,  1931-47,  teachers  used  to  motivate  us 
towards  the  topics,  first  by  tracing  the  evolution  of  the  concepts. 
For  example  Calculus  was  just  not  dy/dx  or  trigonometry  siru, 
but  were  the  very  extensions  of  human  ingenuity  invented  to  tide 
over  immediate  hurdles  faced  in  the  then  existing  mathematics. 
Thus  Newton,  Leibnitz,  Euler,  Ramanujan  and  a  galaxy  of 
mathematical  geniuses  became  very  relevant  to  us.  If  they  could, 
why  not  we,  “standing  on  the  shoulders  of  giants  peep  a  little 
farther  than  others  and  see  better  vistas  ?”  Teachers  of  my 
generation  who  practised  this  art  in  our  professional  careers  felt, 
gradually  though,  we  were  out  of  step  with  current  modes  of 
teaching.  Form,  rather  than  content,  and  information  rather  than 
knowledge,  seemed  to  call  the  tune.  The  earlier  ‘outmoded’ 
concept  of  motivation  was  simply  not  legal  tender  in  the  changed 
scene.  New  motivation,  if  any,  was  to  prepare  the  student  to 
succeed  in  his  life  via  scoring  grades  in  the  examinations. 
Cramming  and  quizzing,  and  not  curiosity  and  inquiry,  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  Medium  of  instruction  is  yet  another 
selfinflicted  hurdle.  A  student  in  Karnataka  today  does  not 
understand  English,  of  course,  but  worse,  he  has  no  roots  in  his 
mothertongue  Kannada  either.  I  understand  that  the  situation  is 
no  better  in  the  other  States  of  India.  The  educational  system  of 
the  nation  thoughtlessly  hitched  on  to  the  US  model  has  resulted 
in  this  chaos  :  Gresham’s  Law  in  education.  Sir,  I  should  like  to 
have  your  comments  on  this  situation  with  perhaps,  possible 
remedial  suggestions. 
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12.  It  is  said  that  Faraday  ‘visualized’  the  theories  and  then 
arrived  at  the  abstract  equations,  while  Newton  formulated  the 
equations  and  then  explained  the  visual  phenomena  :  the  former 
from  reality  to  abstraction,  the  latter  from  abstraction  to  reality. 
In  the  light  of  your  own  research  leading  to  the  Chandrasekhar 
Limit  and  the  further  stages  in  the  life  of  a  massive  star,  would 
you  please  let  me  know  more  about  these  two  approaches  ? 

13.  “The  less  they  know  about  physics,  the  more  they  philoso¬ 
phize.”  This  unusually  cryptic  statement,  attributed  to  Einstein, 
puts  philosophy  at  a  disadvantage  visavis  science  (physics).  I 
suppose,  there  is  no  need  to  mix  the  two  main  streams  of  human 
thought  and  get  tough  with  one  or  the  other  by  contrast.  I  agree, 
the  practitioners  of  the  two  disciplines  should  not  attempt  at  the 
mixing  of  the  two  ‘unmixables’  and  then  watch  the  fun  !  For 
example  the  needless  contoversy  between  religion  and  science 
is  causing  even  today  terrible  human  misery.  Your  reflections  on 
this  issue  are  most  welcome. 

14.  Looking  back  at  your  scientific  trackrecord  :  (i)  Do  you 
-  feel  satisfied  at  what  you  have  accomplished  ?  (ii)  Do  you  feel 

unhappy  that  you  could  not  realize  your  full  potential  because 
of  extraneous  factors  ?  (iii)  Or  do  you  accept  things  as  they  come, 
get  involved  in  them  completely,  and  derive  pleasure  in  moving 
on  your  chosen  path  of  adventure  ?  (iv)  In  short,  if  your  expe¬ 
rience  and  outlook  of  today  had  been  integrated  with  your  youth 
of  the  thirties,  would  you  have  planned  differently  ? 

15.  The  menace  of  astrology  is  corroding  the  vitals  of  the 
nation,  especially  in  India.  If  possible  a  detailed  note  by  you  to 
the  people  explaining  scientifically  why  astrology  is  bogus  and 
calling  them  to  depend  on  their  own  honest  work  and  inherent 
strength  will  be  greatly  helpful. 

16. 1  understand  that  you  are  now  working  on  Newton.  Could 

you  throw  more  light  on  this  evergreen  subject  ?  Let  there  be 
light  ! 

17.  Quotation  from  Karen  Blixen  by  Wali  ( Chandra ,  Page 
245 )  “The  rich  and  the  poor  are  two  locked  caskets  of  which  each 
contains  the  key  to  the  other”  is  great.  I  should  very  much  like 
to  have  your  interpretation. 
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1 8.  In  the  essay  “Tradition  and  Science”  (qn  no  9)  Heisenberg 
writes  :  “I  remember  a  conversation  with  Enrico  Fermi  a  short 
time  before  the  first  hydrogen  bomb  was  to  be  tested  in  the 
Pacific.  We  discussed  this  plan,  and  I  suggested  that  one  should 
perhaps  abstain  from  such  a  test  considering  the  biological  and 
political  consequences.  Fermi  replied,  ‘But  it  is  such  a  beautiful 
experiment.'  This  is  probably  the  strongest  motive  behind  the 
application  of  science  :  the  scientist  needs  the  confirmation  from 
an  impartial  judge,  from  nature  herself,  that  he  has  understood 
her  structure.  And  he  wants  to  see  the  effect  of  his  effort.”  May 
I  have  your  views  on  this  subject  ? 

19.  It  is  a  hypothetical  question  often  posed  by  our  young 
students:  Why  the  inverse  square  law  (of  gravitation)?  Why  not, 
for  instance,  the  inverse  cube  law,  or  some  such  different  law  ? 

20.  May  I  request  you  to  favour  me  with  copies  of  your 
popular  lectures  on  stellar  evolution  ?  Birth  evolution  death 
(supernova),  and  further  on. 

2 1 .  A  message  to  the  people,  especially  the  youth,  of  India. 
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My  friends  enriched  with  ‘foreign-returned'  qualification 
had  given  us  a  number  of  free  tips — do’s  and  don’ts.  Their 
intentions  were,  of  course,  very  noble.  Even  Hell  is  paved  with 
similar  ones.  To  someone,  much  younger  than  me,  who  was 
needlessly  overconcemed  with  my  welfare,  I  had  to  say  rather 
cryptically  “Unsolicited  advice  unwelcome.”  The  interesting 
point  was  that  the  pure  Kannada  idioms  in  which  the  idea  was 
couched  did  not  reach  him  ( aprarthita  hitokti  aparigriheeta )  ! 

A  student  of  mathematics  with  decades  of  life’s  experience  I 
know  that  a  person  is  a  product  of  the  framework  in  which  he 
has  grown.  Tradition,  culture,  parentage,  environment  are  some 
of  the  parameters  that  determine  the  framework.  Thus  our  habits, 
style  of  talking,  expressing  emotions,  outlook  on  life  all  have  a 
strong  Indian  stamp  affixed  on  them  without  our  being  aware  of 
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it  unless  exposed  to  a  different  framework.  \  hough  I  may  talk 
grammatically  and  idiomatically  correct  English,  my  thoughts 
and  feelings  may  not  produce  the  desired  (from  my  point  of 
view)  effect  in  an  American. 

I  go  to  a  bookshop  and  buy  some  books.  1  he  cashier  makes  a 
computer  bill  and  the  transaction  is  over  in  less  than  a  minute. 
“Do  you  want  a  bag  ?”  she  asks  me  with  concern.  I  say  “1  hank 
you.”  She  turns  to  the  next  customer  without  any  responsive 
action.  “Madam  !  I  want  a  bag  please.”  Well,  the  Indian  “Thank 
you”  had  meant  to  the  American  lady  a  polite  “No.” 

Our  grand-daughter’s  class.  Talent  Exhibition  Day.  Seven 
little  kids  of  the  first  grade  were  seated  in  a  circle.  The  elders 
including  me  watched  their  individual  performances  with  loving 
interest.  After  that  45-minute  exposure  to  the  bubbling  radio¬ 
actives,  their  teacher  desired  I  should  speak  a  few  encouraging 
words  to  them  :  “Here  is  an  honoured  guest  from  India,  the  Orient 
.  .  .”  Naturally  I  played  my  role  with  gusto.  Other  parents 
followed.  A  young  couple,  seated  next  to  me,  were  understan¬ 
dably  thrilled  when  their  little  girl,  one  in  the  group,  was  given 
a  handsome  compliment  by  me.  Her  younger  sister  was  resting 
on  the  laps  of  the  proud  father.  “Your  talk  was  very  nice,  you 
know  !”  the  husband  remarked  spontaneously.  The  wife’s  ges¬ 
tures  supported  the  sentiment.  I  had  to  respond  :“When  will  this 
little  daughter  of  yours  enter  the  grade  ?”  My  address  was  to  the 
couple.  The  husband  said  with  absolute  cool  :  “This  little  girl  is 
my  daughter,  and  the  participant  our  daughter,  you  see.”  The 
Indian  teacher  in  me  wanted  to  ‘probe’  into  the  ‘mystery.’  But  I 
was  in  a  different  framework,  and  so  I  preferred  the  better  part 
of  valour. 

The  teacher  of  the  class,  an  elderly  enthusiast,  deserved  a 
special  word  of  thanks  for  her  concerted  efforts.  My  mind  soared 
to  the  Ursa  Major  constellation.  ( Saptarshimandala  comprising 
Mareechi,  Vasishtha,  Angeerassu .  Atri,  Pulastya,  Pulaha  and 
Kratu  ;  the  Pulaha-Kratu  join  points  to  the  Polaris  or  the  Pole 
Star,  Dhruva  Nakshatra — these  seven  stars  are  in  eternal  revolu¬ 
tion  around  the  fixed  Polaris,  indeed  a  glorious  celestial  sight.) 
I  composed  the  following  doggerel — read,  explained  and  pre- 
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sented  it  to  her  : 

Seven  little  winged  angels  in  their  buoyancy 
Shed  joy  and  gratitude  on  the  Creator — I  fancy 
Ursa  Major  circumlocuting  around  the  Polaris 
And  churning  the  celestial  honey  on  us  gratis 

She  was  so  moved  and  excited  by  this  normal  act  of  appre¬ 
ciation  by  a  grateful  grandfather  (and  a  former  teacher)  that  she 
hugged  me  in  a  warm  embrace.  I  must  have  looked  stupid  to  the 
children  around. 

Jayashree  and  I  visited  a  public  library  of  which  she  is  a 
member.  No  entrance  fee,  deposit,  nor  red-tape.  Anyone  with  a 
formal  address  in  the  vicinity,  and  who  can  prove  the  fact,  can 
walk  in  and  get  enrolled  instantaneously  as  its  member.  For 
instance,  as  soon  as  we  landed  in  Portland,  Anand  took  us  to  the 
local  branch  of  the  Social  Security  Office,  and  got  us  the  Social 
Security  Cards.  A  matter  of  hardly  three  minutes.  The  Social 
Security  number  shown  on  your  card  is  yours  :  Protect  both  your 
card  and  number  to  prevent  their  misuse — these  are  among  the 
“Intimately  yours”  instructions  printed  on  the  Card.  I  could  show 
it  to  the  Librarian  and  obtain  my  Library  Card  immediately. 
However,  since  Jayashree  was  already  a  member,  on  the  strength 
of  her  card,  I  wanted  to  borrow  a  few  books.  But  precisely  at  that 
moment  she  realized  she  hadn’t  brought  it  with  her.  The  check¬ 
out  clerk  listened  to  her  plea  and  tried  out  Jayashree’s  name  in 
the  computer.  It  drew  a  blank.  Later  in  the  evening,  I  went  there 
with  my  son’s  card  and  within  moments  got  those  books.  Mean¬ 
while  the  check-out  clerk  had  pulled  out  the  ‘missing’  papers  of 
Jayashree.  She  walked  up  to  my  seat  and  apologetically  said 
“Sorry  for  the  inconvenience.  Her  name  in  the  computer  memory 
appears  as  Vardhana  Jayashree .”  Yes,  this  is  her  official  name. 

Frameworks  may  differ.  But  in  all  transformations  from  one 
to  the  other  there  are  certain  expressions  which  remain  constant. 
These  are  the  invariants.  In  human  dynamics  some  of  them  are 
affection,  love,  joy,  gratitude,  dismay,  hatred,  grief  and  such 
other  feelings.  Kindness  produces  warmth,  and  dishonesty  dis¬ 
gust.  Whether  you  are  in  India  or  America  these  feelings  are 
universal.  Value  is  the  life-equivalent  of  the  science’s  invariant. 
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My  interest  lies  in  looking  for  these  values. 

The  moment  you  shut  off  the  Mumbai  bustle  from  your 
framework  and  close  in  on  the  international  jet  flight  you  are 
under  the  personal  care  of  an  impersonal  system.  In  this  new 
framework  you  are  just  a  seat  number  to  which  Asian  vegetable 
food  alone  is  the  proverbial  'cup  of  tea.’  The  Korean  air- 
hostesses,  young  girls  in  their  twenties,  move  around  catlike  and 
beam  charm.  Their  occasional  whispers  sound  more  like  the 
quacks  of  a  duck  !  So  we  indicate  our  needs  through  gestures, 
the  most  primitive  way  of  communication. 

The  uniform  drone  of  the  jet  busts  across  continents,  hills, 
valleys  and  oceans,  and  soars  starward,  and  you  enter  samadhi. 
There  is  no  torque,  no  harsh  noise,  not  even  the  jolt  to  wake  you 
up.  When  the  plane  gains  height  you  feel  gravity  calling  you, 
and  when  it  loses  it  you  sense  levitation. 

Your  watch  set  to  Indian  Standard  Time  can  only  show  the 
number  of  hours  you  have  been  in  communion  with  the  supra- 
cloud  atmosphere.  Is  it  day  ?  Or  night  ?  What’s  the  date  ?  The 
peep-window  by  the  side  of  your  seat  confuses  you  :  to  see 
viswaroopa  you  need  divya  drishti.  So  near  the  stars,  yet  so 
blindfolded  to  reality.  These  routine  terms  which  are  true  in  your 
original  framework  seem  to  have  lost  their  relevance  at  that  high 
altitude  and  great  speed.  Relativity  tells  us  what  happened  to  a 
little  girl  who  jumped  off  at  a  speed  greater  than  that  of  light : 

There  was  a  young  girl  nam’d  Miss  Bright 

Who  could  travel  faster  than  light 

She  travel’d  one  day 

In  an  Einsteinian  way 

And  arrived  on  the  previous  night  ! 

Relativity  or  no-relativity,  Einstein  or  no-Einstein  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  International  Dateline  from  the  east  (India’s  eastern 
shore)  to  the  west  (America’s  western  shore)  calendarwise  car¬ 
ries  you  to  the  past,  but  takes  you  to  a  new  system  you  wouldn’t 
have  visualized  earlier. 

Very  soon  I  became  a  part  of  the  dynamic  humanless  system, 
imperceptibly  though,  and  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  I  was  after 
all  a  number  in  it.  The  system  wouldn’t  have  minded  my  ab- 
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sence,  just  as  it  didn’t  mind  my  presence  either.  However  it  was 
very  necessary  for  me  to  develop  a  sense  of  belongingness  to  it. 
Speaking  more  impersonally,  is  there  any  difference  between  my 
proper  name  and  the  present  number  ?  Name  or  number  is  only 
a  symbol.  Humans  in  a  limited  cultural  outfit,  recognize  the 
name,  and  the  flesh-blood-emotional  content  thereon.  But  in  the 
larger  set-up,  when  computers  are  an  absolute  necessity,  the 
‘human’  element  becomes  a  positive  hindrance.  Numbers  with 
their  odourless,  colourless  and  personalityless  character  rule  the 
roost.  Wide  travel,  exposure  to  different  cultural  groups,  and 
working  systems  have  a  message  to  us  :  be  humble,  be  open- 
minded,  be  curious,  and  judge  not  (lest  ye  be  judged). 

Did  I  say  the  system  is  humanless  ?  The  western  civilizations, 
especially  the  USA,  have  built  their  technology  on  four  pillars 
relevant  to  their  evolution.  Industrial  revolution,  world  trade 
domination,  colonial  rule  and  so  on  had  their  roots  in  those  civili¬ 
zations.  The  pillars  are  :  minimum  human  employment,  depen¬ 
dence  on  heavy  machinery,  worldwide  trade  and  transport,  and 
cheap  power  available  from  petroleum  products.  Experts  have 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  after  considering  the  historical,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  factors  governing  these  civilizations.  The 
USA  is  at  the  pinnacle  of  material  success  today  :  some  three 
times  the  area  of  India  housing  only  one-third  India’s  popu¬ 
lation.  The  modern  Americans  are  mostly  the  successors  to  the 
immigrants,  especially,  those  from  the  industrially  developed 
Europe.  Today  it  looks  that  there  are  less  humans  and  more 
automobiles  here.  Automation  seems  to  be  the  rule.  Thus  on-line 
computers  command  and  control  the  lives  of  the  people.  For  men 
like  me  coming  from  India,  this  great  nation  looks  like  a  self- 
motivated  robot.  It  is  certainly  a  magic  of  human  creation.  A  new 
visitor  is  struck  by  one  obvious  contradiction  in  this  huge  techno¬ 
logical  marvel  :  in  the  beginning  man  made  the  machine,  but 
today  the  machine  is  shaping  and  commanding  man:  tail- 
wagging-the-dog  syndrome  ! 

First,  our  (Indian)  boys  hailing  from  the  male-dominated 
protective  atmosphere  of  the  feudal  type  of  family  system  find 
themselves  suddenly  exposed  to  total  freedom  and  comforts 
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which  they  would  never  have  dreamt  in  India. 

Second,  absolute  work-discipline  and  total  indifference  to 

others. 

Third,  overemphasis  on  wealth. 

And  last,  alienation. 

Imagine  how  a  young  and  ebullient  mind  at  the  early  twenties 
will  react  to  such  a  situation.  He  learns  soon  that  in  this  highly 
competitive  and  open  society  more  work  alone  will  bring  him 
more  money.  Thus  the  pursuit  of  material  wealth  grips  him.  You 
go  to  any  Indian  home.  A  bright  young  man,  an  Engineer  or  a 
Doctor,  first  enters  this  Heaven  of  his  dreams,  haven  of  all  virtues 
and  land  of  opportunities.  Soon  he  gets  back  to  India  to  find  a 
suitable  working  spouse.  A  myth  that  has  seized  the  Indian 
couple  is  that  both  of  them  should  earn  dollars  to  enable  them  to 
keep  pace  with  the  compulsions  of  modern  life.  Keeping  pace 
boils  down  to  the  acquisition  of  gadgets,  wastage  of  resources 
and  erosion  of  human  values.  The  young  couple  with  individual 
names,  talents,  aspirations  etc  degenerate  into  two  human  gad¬ 
gets  to  earn  money  and  spend  it  on  more  material  comforts.  Thus 
in  this  humanless  society  they  can  survive  only  if  they  also 
become  humanless. 

Husband  and  wife  now  become  ‘human  meterials.’  Home  is 
the  unavoidable  nuisance  they  have  to  suffer  willingly  for  the 
joy  of  better  life.  The  first  (and,  generally  the  last  also)  child  is 
an  intruder,  yet  another  nuisance  to  be  tolerated  for  the  joy  of 
better  life.  This  additional  human  material  in  miniature  form  is 
put  to  the  kind  care  of  unkind  kidcares.  In  a  suffocating  and 
artificial  atmosphere  the  baby  grows.  Body  ?  Yes.  Emotions  ? 
No.  These  are  trivial  for  the  parents.  The  joy  of  better  life 
beckons  them  !  But  to  their  dismay  they  realize  soon  that  their 
beloved  progeny  has  gone  off  their  fond  expectations.  (I  was 
an  obedient  child  of  my  parents.  They  hadn’t  provided  me  with 
half  the  comforts  I  m  doing  to  this  fellow.  Quality  of  food, 
health,  education  etc  are  excellent.  Yet  why  my  child  is  not 
developing  in  the  right  royal  way  to  success  ?)  The  simple  truth 
of  life  is  :  you  can’t  eat  the  cake  and  have  it  too  !  The  child 
certainly  requires  material  comforts,  but,  additionally,  equally 
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importantly,  it  needs  the  parental  warmth  also.  Indian  value  in 
American  soil  amounts  to  transplantation  of  an  organ,  or  perhaps 
a  much  more  complex  operation.  Generally  the  system  rejects. 
Thus  I  find  these  couples,  even  while  living  intensely  and 
comfortably  in  the  present,  missing  the  real  joy  of  life. 

What  is  wrong  ?  If  they  had  remained  in  India  could  they  have 
led  such  a  comfortable  life  ? 

Let  me  consider  the  case  of  our  son  Anand.  He  got  the  seat  in 
the  BE  (computer)  course  by  merit,  and  came  out  first  class.  But 
he  hadn't  seen  a  computer  or  handled  one  during  the  entire 
course  !  Because  computers  hadn’t  yet  entered  the  Indian  col¬ 
leges  then  (1980s).  He  was  bitterly  disgusted  with  the  entire 
academic  system.  Never  again  he  would  enter  the  portals  of  any 
college,  he  decided.  In  fact,  with  his  aptitude  and  marks,  I  felt, 
he  would  be  happier  in  a  post-BE  course.  He  preferred  to  take  a 
job  that  would  be  purely  technical  and  never  administrative. 

Openings  for  a  just-BE  were  very  few  then.  Therefore  when 
an  official  appointment  order  from  Oil  India  Limited,  Dulia  Jan, 
Assam  came  to  him,  that  too  as  a  Computer  Engineer  in  their 
newly  installed  modern  sophisticated  computer,  his  cup  of  joy 
was  full.  In  1947,  soon  after  my  MA,  I  had  got  an  offer  for  a 
Lecturer  in  Mathematics  from  the  University  College  in  Sib- 
sagar,  Assam.  The  domestic  bonds  and  compulsions  of  a  closed 
society  wouldn’t  allow  me  to  take  off.  Three  decades  later  the 
situation  was  completely  different.  We  bade  him  good  bye  with 
our  blessings. 

In  any  industrial  set-up,  the  staff  belonging  to  the  subsidiary 
disciplines  are  normally  treated  as  second  class  employees.  That 
was  Anand’s  status  at  the  OIL  where  the  Oil  Technologists 
enjoyed  first  class  status.  His  matter-of-fact  way  of  dealing  with 
work  and  Officers  did  not  win  him  their  goodwill.  He  was  posted 
to  the  branch  of  OIL  in  the  Rajasthan  deserts,  where  he  worked 
for  some  months,  and  later  found  a  more  academic  oriented  job 
with  the  Kirloskar  Computer  Services  Limited  at  Bangalore — a 
first  class  citizen  in  the  homeland,  he  thought.  KCSL  posted  him 
to  the  USA  to  complete  some  of  their  projects.  On  home-  coming 
(back  at  KCSL  Bangalore)  he  had  realized  one  thing  :  despite 
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his  love  for  India  his  future  lay  in  the  USA. 

Anand’s  marriage  with  Jayashree  was  pei formed  when  he  w as 
in  Assam.  His  choice  was  definitely  for  a  grihini,  and  not  a 
working  lady.  Thus  when  this  couple  set  up  their  home  in  the 
USA  with  their  two-year  old  daughter  Anarghya  it  was  an  Indian 
value  in  the  American  framework.  Their  earlier  sojourn  in  the 
USA  had  convinced  them 
that  an  Indian  type  of  home, 
where  the  father  earns  and 
the  mother  looks  after  the 
home  and  children,  could 
certainly  be  a  working 
arrangement.  During  these 
six-odd  years  of  their  stay 
they  have  proved  it  :  two 
children,  pure  vegetarian 
food,  own  home,  two  cars 
and  other  comforts. 

«  So  they  ought  to  be 
happy?  Yes,  as  at  present. 

Future  ?  There’s  no  job 
security  to  anyone  in  this 
highly  competitive  and  utility-oriented  set-up.  Lay-off  may  not 
throw  them  to  the  wolves,  because  they  are  the  coveted 
Greencard  Holders. 

An  enteiprising  novelist  can  weave  a  beautiful  novel  around 
the  myth  of  Greencard  that  has  entered  into  the  Indian  psyche. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  instances  that  came  to  my  knowledge. 

*  One  fine  morning  I  see  a  young  smart  man  greeting  me  in 
my  home  at  Mysore.  He  brings  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a 
former  colleague  of  mine.  This  smarty  is  an  MBBS  bent  upon 
emigrating  to  the  USA.  In  the  normal  course  it  is  an  unrealizable 
dream  for  him.  However  if  an  American  Greencard-lady  marries 
him,  on  that  ground,  he  can  have  his  ambition  fulfilled.  Such  an 
opportune  moment  has  now  arrived  :  a  Mysorean  girl,  un¬ 
married,  now  a  Greencard-holder,  is  presently  in  the  City 
(Mysore)  with  her  parents.  The  smarty  has  researched  into  these 
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details,  and  also  tound  out  that  the  parents  are  our  family  friends. 
His  plea  is  that  I  should  introduce  him  to  the  girl  from  the 
fairyland  and  her  parents. 

“Vxi  have  come  to  me  through  my  trusted  friend.  Let  me  be 
\  er\  frank  with  you.  Have  you  seen  the  girl  ?  Enquired  about 
her  antecedents,  references  and  emotional  set-up  ?  I  know  all 
about  them.  I  do  not  recommend  her  to  you.” 

“But  she  is  a  Greencard  !” 

“1  thought  a  boy  marries  a  girl,  and  not  a  Greencard  !” 

It  was  a  pathetic  situation.  I  couldn't  even  be  rude  to  him.  At 
his  insistence  I  phoned  the  parents  of  the  Greencard  and  just 
placed  his  case  for  their  consideration.  Later,  much  to  my  relief, 
I  learnt  that  the  Smarty-Greencard  interview  crashlanded  when 
she  pointedly  fixed  him  to  impossible,  and  in  the  Indian  context 
unimaginable,  conditions. 

*  He  is  a  college  lecturer,  an  upcoming  professional  artist, 
and  a  very  handsome  young  eligible  bachelor.  The  father,  a 
friend  of  mine,  writes  to  me  :  “In  your  wide  contacts,  please  be 
on  the  look  out  for  a  Greencard  Indian  girl  in  the  USA.  who  may 
be  a  suitable  match  for  my  son.  He  has  a  mission  in  life  :  spread 
our  classical  music  in  that  land  of  infinite  opportunities." 

Age  ticked  off.  Awaiting  continued.  Locally  he  had  several 
private  sorties.  Finally  the  great  day  arrived.  He  married  a 
Greencard  and  emigrated  to  the  dreamland  to  achieve  his  che- 
rished  goal.  But  he  was  certainly  no  game  to  the  unexpected 
music  at  the  Greencard's  home.  The  illegal  end-products  of  her 
earlier  private  sorties  were  haunting  them.  Our  artist-with-a- 
mission  had  to  wriggle  out  of  the  self-invited  doom  after  cough¬ 
ing  out  a  fortune.  Back  in  India  he  is  now  furrowing  his  lonely 
and  discordant  musical  trail. 

*  I  was  then  teaching  at  the  Government  College.  Bangalore. 
One  dav  in  the  Staff  Room,  as  if  from  the  blues,  a  hefty  familiar 
fieure.  bespectacled,  greeted  me  in  a  baritone  voice  “Good 
afternoon,  sir  !"  The  smart  military  cut  and  the  unusual  intona¬ 
tion  flashbacked  to  my  mind  that  this  young-thirty  was  my  old 
student  and  NCC  cadet  back  in  the  1950s.  We  met  at  leisure  in 
the  evening.  Like  the  traditional  Indian  sishya  confiding  with  his 
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guru  this  young  man  told  all  about  him  since  the  fifties. 

After  his  postgraduation  in  India  he  went  to  Australia  on  a 
scholarship  and  from  there  to  the  USA.  His  research  work  was 
progressing  very  well.  “But  you  know,  sir,  we  Indian  boys 
getting  exposed  so  suddenly  to  the  permissive  ways  of  the  West 
lose  our  equanimity,  and  take  to  those  prohibited  habits  with  the 
gusto  of  a  new  convert.  I  was  no  exception.  You  slip  only  once. 
Then  you  don’t  know  how  to  come  out  of  the  abyss.  So  you 
rationalize  it  by  comparing  yourself  with  a  number  of  Indian 
mythological  figures  and  live  in  the  land  of  sinners.  One  day  as 
my  fiancee  and  I  were  driving  the  car  after  a  late  night  merriment 
we  met  with  an  accident.  Months  rolled  off  and  I  woke  up  in  a 
hospital  ward  to  find  that  I  had  lost  my  memory.  The  medical 
team  which  had  achieved  a  miracle  in  conserving  my  body  later 
sent  me  for  psychiatric  treatment.  My  memory  was  restored. 
They  have  now  sent  me  back  to  India  to  get  married  and  return 
to  the  post  with  my  Indian  wife.” 

Before  leaving  the  USA,  he  said,  he  had  made  the  marriage 
proposal  with  a  close  relation  and  a  childhood  girl  friend  of  his 
in  India.  Her  father  had  accepted  the  offer  in  principle.  A  formal 
interview  at  the  girl’s  home  in  Bangalore  had  to  be  completed 
immediately.  He  requested  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  bride’s 
home  next  day.  Since  I  too  had  known  the  party  very  well,  I 
agreed  to  the  proposal,  though  reluctantly.  How  could  any  Indian 
girl  give  her  consent  to  such  an  alliance  ?  Would  her  parents 
approve  it  ?  I  wouldn’t.  Next  day  I  was  a  mute  witness  to  the 
frank  but  unfortunate  meet  of  the  boy  and  the  girl  in  the  presence 
of  her  parents. 

His  talk  went  on  somewhat  like  this  :  “Miss  Dear  !  You  and  I 
are  childhood  friends  and  relations.  Our  match  has  been  made 
in  the  Heavens.  I  love  you.  On  this  sacred  occasion  I  want  to  tell 
you  very  frankly  my  story.  I  will  later  listen  to  yours  in  the  same 
spirit  .  .  .  After  giving  a  graphic  account  of  his  earlier  mis¬ 
adventure,  he  concluded  “Now  Miss  Dear,  I  beg  of  you  to 
consent  to  this  marriage.  I  promise  I  will  be  hundred  per  cent 
faithful  to  you.  I’ll  not  question  your  past .  . .  ” 

The  subsequent  developments  have  left  a  permanent  pain  in 
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my  mind.  The  marriage  did  not  take  place.  And  my  dear  old 
student  is  pining  to  death  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

*  A  young  brilliant  from  interior  Karnataka  gets  a  very  pro¬ 
mising  job  in  the  USA.  His  poor  parents  are  more  than  gratified 
when  he  sends  them  monthly  remittances — dancing  dollar  in  the 
Indian  water  !  They  are  orthodox  Brahmins  seeped  in  traditional 
beliefs  and  rituals.  They  want  their  son  to  get  married  to  a  girl 
of  their  choice.  The  final  selection  is  of  course  his.  A  point  of  no 
return  arrives  when  the  grateful  son  can  no  longer  postpone  the 
event.  He  returns  to  India,  approves  the  first  girl  shown  to  him, 
marries  her,  and  the  new  couple  fly  to  America.  But  as  they  enter 
the  home,  his  American  wife  and  their  two  children  throw  open 
the  floodgates  of  abuse.  The  Indian  spouse,  hailing  from  a 
village,  now  in  an  alien  culture  far  away  from  the  native  land, 
and  totally  helpless,  has  to  submit  to  the  only  ‘amicable'  solu¬ 
tion  :  she  takes  divorce  from  this  traitor  of  a  husband. 

For  every  such  betrayal  of  faith  one  can  cite  tens  of  successful 
instances  where  Indians  have  made  names  in  the  USA's  techno¬ 
logical  fabric,  earned  huge  sums,  and  ploughed  back  their  for¬ 
tunes  and  expertises  to  the  Motherland.  Human  aspirations  and 
their  loci  can  never  be  encompassed  in  a  formula,  fortunately. 
So  the  majority  of  the  Indian  emigrants  ought  to  be  happy  ?  Yes, 
today.  Tomorrow  ?  What  is  the  position  back  home  ?  The  young 
are,  of  course,  unhappy  today  and  are  unsure  of  their  tomorrow. 
In  their  craze  for  the  phoren  (foreign)  the  Gulf  countries  get  first 
priority  as  at  present  followed  by  USA,  Japan  and  Australia. 
When  quick  bucks,  phoren  hallow,  and  adventure  beckon  them 
why  rot  in  the  native  land  pursuing  meaningless  ideals  ?  You  see, 
therefore,  this  type  of  spiral  argument  leads  one  to  a  loop  where 
one  goes  on  endlessly  and  aimlessly  without  a  solution.  Hence 
each  one  has  to  seek  a  solution  through  the  hard  way  of  struggle. 

Jayashree  says  :  “We  have  two  daughters.  They  are  growing 
in  this  environment  under  our  loving  home  care.  The  educational 
system  here  is  excellent.  Facilities  unlimited.  Opportunities — 
sky  is  the  limit.  Certainly  we  are  very  happy.  We  devote  all  our 
energies  to  see  that  these  little  children  blossom  into  mature  girls 
who  will  know  their  minds  and  can  decide  on  their  future." 
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“In  India  would  you  have  thought  this  way  ?” 

Anand  joins  the  conversation  :  “No  need.  The  home,  the 
neighbourhood,  the  society  all  act  as  character-building  factors. 
You  are  a  fish  in  your  own  unlimited  water.  Your  environment 
has  a  decisive  role  in  imparting  you  ethics.  Here  in  a  different 
and  completely  new  water,  perhaps  home  is  the  only  place  where 
the  moral  upbringing  of  the  child  can  be  attempted.  That’s  why 
we  are  very  particular  that  the  mother  should  not  be  an  earning 
machine  but  a  full-time  real  mentor.” 

“In  the  American  social  structure  a  nonworking  wife  (or 
motherj  may  not  be  a  viable  economic  proposition  ?” 

Jayashree  summed  up  the  whole  issue  :  “That’s  a  myth  cir¬ 
culated  by  our  tribe  to  smokescreen  their  selfishness.  How  can 
anyone  cost-account  the  parental  care  a  child  receives  ?  And 
such  a  care  is  the  child’s  birthright.  Also  it  is  nature’s  gift  to  the 
parents.” 

Anarghya  is  in  the  first  grade.  Jayashree-Anand  get  the  invi¬ 
tation  for  the  Meet  the  Parents  day.  Anand  and  I  go  there  at  the 
appointed  time.  I  was  expecting  a  huge  crowd,  consequent  noise, 
confusion  and  all  that.  No,  it  was  totally  a  silent  zone.  None  in 
that  huge  complex.  We  waded  across  big  and  luxurious  class 
rooms,  play  arenas,  library,  rest  rooms  and  finally  arrived  at  the 
meeting  hall.  There  was  only  one  person  :  Anarghya’s  teacher 
(about  whom  I  have  already  written  including  a  doggerel).  She 
gave  us  a  spontaneously  warm  welcome.  It  appeared  as  though 
we  were  honouring  her  by  our  presence  there.  And,  when  my 
son  introduced  me  to  her  as  the  grandfather  of  Anarghya  and  a 
Professor  of  Mathematics  she  jumped  with  joy  “Great  !  How 
nice  of  you  to  have  visited  us  coming  all  the  way  from  India.  We 
teach  here  only  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  you  know.” 

I  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  grown-up  teacher  of  any 
grade — school,  college  or  post-graduate — to  come  down  to  the 
level  of  a  six-year-old  and  familiarize  him/her  with  the  abstract 
number  system,  the  unending  rigmarole  of  arithmetical  opera¬ 
tions  and  what  not. 

In  a  soft  and  intimate  tone  the  teacher  explained  to  Anand  how 
splendid  a  girl  Anarghya  is,  how  she  is  the  best  in  the  class  both 
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in  learning  and  behaviour,  and  in  support  of  these  general 
statements  produced  records  from  the  girl’s  answer  papers.  That 
half  hour  was  an  education  to  me. 

“You  know  when  Anarghya  was  admitted  to  this  class  earlier, 
the  school  authorities  had  opined  she  was  underaged  to  the  first 
grade,  and  had  to  undergo  one  year  at  the  kindergarten.  However 
you,  as  a  responsible  parent,  took  the  bold  decision  to  admit  her 
to  this  class.  She  has  more  than  lived  up  to  your  expectation.  I’m 
so  happy  about  it  and  proud  of  her.” 

The  interview  was  exclusive  to  us.  Where  are  the  other 
parents  ?  Anand  told  me  they  are  given  other  timings  spread  over 
the  day  :  each  child  and  its  parents  are  separate  emotional  entities 
and  not  just  human  materials  doling  fee  (and  capitation  amount?) 
to  the  coffers  of  the  institution.  Incidentally  Anarghya’s  school 
is  a  Government  body  where  education  is  free.  Does  it  have  a 
message  to  us  at  home  ? 

What  was  that  ‘admission  hurdle’  Anarghya  had  to  face  ? 
Anand  explained  that  point  to  me  later.  Strictly,  according  to  the 
date  of  birth,  Anarghya  would  fall  short  to  the  first  grade  by  a 
few  months.  The  experts  who  had  interviewed  her  had  raised 
their  objection  not  on  proficiency  grounds  but  on  the  ‘dating 
hazards’  she  would  have  to  face  in  the  future.  It  would  appear 
that  in  the  American  framework  dating  is  a  normal  and  socially 
accepted  ritual.  Teenage  sex  is  raised  to  the  status  of  a  social  rite. 
But  knowing  human  nature,  despite  cultural  constraints  and 
barriers,  I  could  only  say  “What  we  at  that  age  aspired  for,  but 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  advance  towards,  has  now  become 
an  accepted  part  of  the  social  life.” 

“Such  permissiveness,  call  it  by  any  name,  will  eventually 
spell  the  doom  of  the  species,”  I  remarked. 

“Maybe.  But  how  safe  are  we  back  home  in  India?” 

It  is  part  of  the  individual  psyche  to  believe  that  he  alone  is 
immune  to  the  global  problems,  an  ostrichlike  attitude.  Rationa¬ 
lizing  this  irrational  stand  he  says  :  what  cannot  be  cured  has  to 
be  endured  ;  don’t  cross  the  bridge  before  it  comes  ;  fate  or 
karmaphala.  The  caravan  marches  on. 
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Frankly,  it  is  just  boring  here  (12-6-1995).  Total  involvement 
in  my  chosen  work  alone  keeps  me  interested.  If  this  natural 
oxygen  is  cut  off  I  feel  like  Sampati ,  a  free  flying  forest  bird 
whose  wings  are  burnt.  I  have  no  work,  I  can  t  create  it  in  this 
environment.  I  have  no  responsibility,  I  cannot  assume  it.  I  have 
no  mobility — even  the  freedom  of  walking  along  the  roads  is 
curtailed  with  the  confusing  sets  of  do’s  and  don’ts.  People  just 
don’t  walk  on  the  roads  but  drive  fast.  My  limited  observation 
tells  me  that  America  is  a  systematically  grown  and  growing 
plantation  of  automobiles.  The  situation  looks  like  : 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  The 
vastness  of  the  land  expanse  was  daunting  even  to  the  Creator. 
“Take,  let  me  on  this  chosen  playground  of  mine,  a  round/’  And 
the  Lord  God  formed  the  motorcar  out  of  dust,  and  breathed  into 
its  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;  and  the  motorcar  became  a  running 
vehicle.  And  the  vehicles  grew  in  numbers  crying  for  drivers. 
Thus  the  Lord  was  forced  to  create  man  in  His  image,  after  his 
likeness,  and  order  him  “Behold  !  Running  the  vehicles  across 
the  land,  water  and  air  shall  be  thy  duty.  Go  and  multiply  !”  First, 
God  created  technology.  Now,  technology  is  shaping  ( compell¬ 
ing  would  be  better)  God  to  dance  to  its  needs.  And  man,  the 
creation  of  God  and  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  technology,  has  to  play 
the  orchestra. 

Such  a  situation  is  described  as  langoola  shwana  chalane  : 
tail  wagging  the  dog.  The  nearer  the  earth  the  stabler  our  life 
physically,  mentally,  emotionally  and  metaphorically  too.  The 
simple  is  the  seal  of  the  true  ! 

Neighbourhood  ?  Each  family  lives  in  its  own  hideout — a 
wooden  home  inside  which  the  birds  are  caged.  No  commu¬ 
nication,  even  by  gestures,  between  neighbours.  When  there  is 
a  very  rare  head-on  collision  of  the  eyes,  a  pleasant  ‘hai’  is 
exchanged  as  mechanically  as  the  meet  was  accidental.  There  is 
order  everywhere  and  in  every  activity.  Order  without  the  human 
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touch  stultifies  creativity.  I’ll  come  to  this  point  at  a  later 

convenient  point.  One  of  the  properties  of  order  is  formation  of 
patterns. 

Pattern  recognition  is  an  instinct  with  me  even  from  my 
childhood.  I  remember  how  I  classified  my  teachers  in  the 
elementary  school  in  accordance  with  the  words  or  phrases  they 
would  utter  repeatedly  in  the  class  :  andare  (that  is),  anda  haage 
(by  the  by),  gottaagalillavo  (didn’t  you  follow)  etc.  My  Physics 
matter-of-fact  teacher  used  to  repeat  thus  we  see  more  than  40 
times  in  a  60-minute  class.  For  the  mighty  Mathematics  genius 
the  pet  phrase  was  its  so  simple  after  all. 

This  natural  gift  proved  a  curse  to  me  on  several  times.  I  was 
once  driven  out  of  the  College  class  for  inadvertently  exposing 
the  periodicity  of  stupidity  in  one  of  my  lecturers.  This  ‘boron’ 
(not  to  be  confused  with  the  chemical  bearing  the  same  name  ; 
one  who  bores  is  a  ‘boron’)  wouldn’t  prepare  the  lessons  at 
home  ;  he  would  waste  the  class  time  by  dictating  the  problem — 
there  was  no  need  as  we  all  had  the  textbooks  with  us — and  then 
in  the  guise  of  explaining  it,  he  would  repeat  ad  nauseam  “The 
secret  of  solving  any  problem  lies  in  three  keywords  :  what  is 
given,  what  is  known,  and  what  is  wanted.”  But  when  he  actually 
tried  to  tackle  any  problem  in  accordance  with  his  own  siddha 
sutra  given-known-w anted  he  would  invariably  crashland  in  the 
quagmire  of  mathematical  symbols  and  signs.  A  fit  case  for 
Gajendra  moksha  !  Yes,  at  that  moment  of  despair  Lord  Vishnu 
would  appear  in  the  form  of  a  bright  student  (did  He  not  declare 
yada  yadahi  dharmasya  ...?),  offer  a  quick  solution  and  save 
the  situation  from  total  catastrophe.  The  teacher  would  imme¬ 
diately  jump  at  it  as  a  great  victory  to  his  formula.  Over  several 
days  I  kept  a  count  of  this  stupidity  ad  infinitum  and  wrote  the 
conclusion  in  my  private  notebook  :  given  a  dud  teacher  known 
to  be  a  moron  what  is  wanted  is  only  a  broomstick.  In  one  of 
those  holy  dips  into  the  given-known-wanted  teertha  my  bench- 
mate  surreptitiously  pushed  the  ‘document’  to  the  teacher’s  table 
(when  the  great  Guru,  with  his  back  turned  to  the  class,  was 
seriously  beseeching  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  board  to  reveal 
their  secrets  to  him).  To  cut  a  long  story  short :  the  handwriting 
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had  betrayed  my  identity  to  the  teacher. 

This  pattern-recognition  instinct  in  me  put  my  cargo  into  the 
mathematics  boat.  On  the  fine  arts  side  rhythm-oriented  music, 
dance  and  poetry  became  my  forte.  A  rigorous  course  in  mantras 
like  Rudra ,  Chame,  Purushasukta,  and  Vishnusaharsranama 
under  a  Vedic  teacher  in  the  traditional  manner  (I  had  to  sit  in 
front  of  him,  he  would  say  one  structural  unit  ot  the  mantra  Om 
Ganaanaantva  Ganapatigum  Havaamahe.  .  .  /  which  I  would 
have  to  repeat  twice  in  the  same  sruti  and  gati  with  the  into¬ 
nation,  pronunciation,  stresses  and  elongation  in  tact,  and  the 
class  would  continue  in  this  strain  for  an  hour  Bidige  through 
Trayodashi  each  fortnight)  made  me  an  expeit  in  performing 
several  vedic  rituals  chanting  loud  the  appropriate  mantras.  My 
proud  mother,  especially,  saw  in  me  a  ten-year  old  Sankara  !  For 
me,  however,  the  rhythmic  structures  inherent  in  them  were 
sources  of  inspiration.  Also  the  bhakti  or  ‘devotion  to  the  divine 
power’  had  a  dominant  role  to  play  in  this  interplay  of  sound  and 

sahitya. 

Now  look  at  nature.  The  day-night-day  march-past,  moon’s 
celestial  dance  exhibiting  the  same  poses  and  postures  month 


after  month,  forward  motion  of  the  seasons,  the  unchanging 
stellar  line-drawings,  the  life  cycle  of  all  living  beings  from 
cradle  to  cemetery — these  mysteries  happening  around  you  and 
in  you  make  you  wonder  at  that  young  and  impressionable  age 
whether  rhythm  could  be  a  basic  refrain  of  nature  itself.  However 
there  is  one  qualitative  difference  between  nature’s  rhythm  and 
man-made  rhythm.  The  rhythmic  changes  in  nature  are  imper¬ 
ceptible.  Thus  one  pattern  fades  out  and  even  before  you  are 
aware  of  it  the  next  one  is  there  attracting  your  attention.  Watch 
a  simple  phenomenon  such  as  the  sunset.  Try  as  hard  as  you  can, 
and  evening  after  evening.  But  you  can  never  fix  the  exact  instant 
when  the  sun  finally  disappeared  from  your  view.  Gliding  pat¬ 
terns  hide  under  them  a  gentle  rhythm  impervious  to  the  sensory 
organs. 

Repeat  the  same  experiment  on  any  man-made  rhythmic 
phenomenon,  say  music  :  folk  music,  instrumental  ensemble  or 
just  a  conglomerate  of  different  types  of  drums  in  action.  The 
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rhythmic  structures  are  easily  discernible.  In  fact  they  compel 
your  attention  by  their  crests  and  troughs  hitting  your  tympanum 
in  tandem  until  you  become  one  with  them.  However  as  your 
taste  develops  you  get  bored  with  the  monotony  of  the  whole 
exercise.  So  from  primitive  rhythms  made  of  simple  repetitive 
structures  you  leap  to  complex  rhythms  which  are  not  easily 
detectable.  Usually  you  find  them  in  classical  music.  Here, 
almost  akin  to  nature,  you  are  one  with  the  phenomenon  without 
being  able  to  separate  the  discrete  rhythmic  structures.  The 
essential  qualitative  difference  between  folk  (mass)  arts  and 
classical  arts  is  precisely  this.  You  reflect  on  these  two  modes  of 
expressing  human  emotions  :  the  former  is  rhythm-dominant 
while  the  latter  is  rhythm-recessive.  How  does  it  happen  ?  Or 
what  is  this  difference  due  to  ?  The  magic  touch  of  creativity 
does  the  metamorphosis.  Nature  is  basically  creative.  Rhythm 
is  one  of  its  manifestations.  Then,  it  should  be  exactly  so  in  all 
human  activities  too — concludes  your  thinking,  experimenting 
and  reflecting  mind. 

As  a  general  rule  we  may  state  :  a  human  activity  where 
creativity  is  in  the  fore  and  rhythm  or  virtuosity  in  the  rear 
interests  you  ;  if  virtuosity  comes  to  the  fore  creativity  withers. 
Creativity  and  virtuosity  are  akin  to  content  and  form  :  in  each 
case  the  former  should  call  the  tune  and  the  latter  play  accord¬ 
ingly.  Einstein  said  once  :  “It  would  be  a  sad  situation  if  a  bag 
was  better  than  the  meat  wrapped  in  it.” 

The  mechanicalness  or  rhythm  inherent  in  vedic  mantras 
whose  meaning  was  never  explained  to  me  got  into  my  vitals. 
Classical  music  and  classics  together  with  the  fantastic  world 
that  science  was  unravelling  before  us  in  the  class  and  books 
seized  me.  My  mother  must  have  regretted  the  day  when  her  dear 
son,  the  prospective  Sankara,  bade  good  bye  to  the  vedic  classes. 
I  must  admit  that  the  rigorous  though  meaningless  drill,  and  the 
equally  futile  thrust  on  the  memory  power,  disciplined  my 
pronunciation  and  chiselled  the  intonation.  It  also  helped  me  to 
master  the  skill  in  mathematical  operations. 

My  seventeen-year  stint  with  the  NCC  opened  out  a  new 
vision  before  me  :  even  in  the  essentially  mechanical  training 
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that  was  imparted  to  the  cadets  year  after,  the  Midas  touch  of 
creativity  could  work  wonders.  One  leader  and  his  troop — this 
is  the  basic  ‘cell’  of  the  NCC.  The  training  is  rigorous,  strenuous 
and  comprehensive.  One  command  one  action  all  like  the 
electric  switch  and  the  resultant  work.  Perhaps,  all  bran  and  no 
brain  !  No,  certainly  not.  Based  on  this  bedrock  of  disciplined 
training  you  pose  your  troop  new  challenges  and  you  see  how 
the  individuals  of  the  troop  spontaneously  contribute  to  its 
collective  creativity.  Star  trek,  night  march,  river  cross,  treasure 
hunt,  mountain  climb  and  similar  adventurous  sports  that  I 
planned  and  introduced  revealed  me  a  basic  truth  of  life :  training 
tempers  the  ground  for  creativity  to  soar.  The  former  is  the  firm 
roots  of  a  plant,  and  the  latter  the  tender  shoots  pointing  skyward. 

Reflecting  on  my  present  here  in  America,  I  get  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  meaningless  pursuit  of  material  comforts  has  led 
a  majority  of  the  people  into  the  ever  yawning  and  never  ending 
crevice  of  mechanicalness.  It  has  a  negative  effect  on  their 
creativity.  One  or  two  great  achievements  here  or  there  at  odd 
intervals  are  but  exceptions.  For  such  a  large  country  as  the  USA 
with  such  a  stable  and  comfort  potential,  the  achievements  are 
just  marginal.  Perhaps  security  stunts  the  growth  of  creativity. 
In  such  a  situation  aesthetic  and  intellectual  adventures  culmi¬ 
nate  in  week-end  jaunts  and  friendly  gettogethers  only.  They 
never  go  beyond  them.  Of  course  I  am  not  belittling  their 
importance  in  our  social  life.  My  point  is  that  human  aspirations 
should  not  end  with  them  only,  they  should  pave  the  ground  for 
something  better  and  more  abstract. 
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The  American  weekend  mood  starts  on  Friday  evening,  and 
fades  out  at  Monday  morning.  During  the  weekend  the 
entire  nation  is  on  fast  running  family  motorcars  carrying  food, 
camp  materials,  accessories  etc  ;  adventure  in  the  countryside . 
So  far  ( 1 3-6- 1 995)  we  have  had  glimpses  of  some  of  them. 
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Mount  Hood — a  mass  of  snow 


Portland  is  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  Nature  has  blessed  it  with 
port-able  seashores,  lovely  rivers,  dense  forests  and  mountain 
chains — similar  to  our  coastal  areas  at  the  foot  of  the  Western 
Ghats.  However,  the  climatic  conditions  here  are  more  severe. 
We  are  now  supposed  to  be  ‘enjoying’  summer.  Actually  I  feel 
it  is  like  our  winter  or  still  worse.  The  daytime  extends  from  5 
a.m.  to  9  p.m.  You  can  bask  in  the  evening  sun  at  8  o’clock  !  We 
are  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  The  longest  day  (June  22)  is  yet 
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to  come. 

Mount  Hood  is  the  name  of  the  crown  peak  in  the  Portland 
mountain  range.  The  Travel  Guide  describes  it  thus  :  “The 
Mountain  For  All  Seasons  :  Just  one  hour  from  Portland  awaits 
a  world  of  alpine  adventure.  Come  enjoy  it  all  :  winter  and 
summer  skiing,  spectacular  sightseeing,  golf,  fishing,  hiking, 
biking  and  historical  sights  including  the  Oregon  Trail.”  What 
the  words  do  not  say  and  cannot  describe  is  the  magnificence  of 
the  peak.  I  realized  it  only  when  I  had  its  darsan  from  various 
ranges. 

The  clean  and  wide  road  leading  to  the  foot  of  the  Mount  is 
one  continuous  stream  of  fast  running  automobiles.  Thick  and 
dense  forests  largely  composed  of  deep  green  and  hefty  tall 
coniferous  trees  cast  a  spell  of  mystery  on  you  :  a  feeling  you 
get  when  you  are  in  the  vicinity  of  something  great.  The  car  halts 
at  a  convenient  curve  where,  in  the  bright  cloudless  morning, 
you  get  a  glimpse  of  the  skyline  beyound  the  thick  foliage, 
“Look  !  It’s  there  !”  says  my  son.  I  see  a  bright  spectacular  cone 
with  a  rather  too  wide  base.  It  is  resting  on  the  sky  slope.  “And 
that’s  precisely  the  Mount  Hood,  a  snow-covered  hill  all  through 
the  year.”  Yes,  even  in  midsummer  the  snow  does  not  melt. 
Anand  says,  the  great  adventure  lovers  that  the  Americans  are, 
see  to  it  that  the  snow  coveredness  of  the  Mount  is  preserved  by 
artificial  means  in  the  interest  of  tourism. 

We  reach  the  bottom  :  one  more  truckload  of  tourists  to  that 
ocean  of  cars  and  beehive  of  fun  and  frolic.  Standing  at  the 
bottom  on  the  thick  snow  spread,  you  try  to  reach  the  vertex  of 
the  conical  hood.  You  survey  the  entire  contour.  The  snowcover 
enlivened  by  the  ascending  sun  directly  pouring  insolation  on  it 
blinds  your  sight.  Had  Mankutimma  who  wrote  tarani  darsana- 
kinta  kiranaanubhava  lesu  (experiencing  the  sunrays  is  prefe¬ 
rable  to  sighting  the  sun  direct)  seen  any  snowcovered  mountain 
glittering  under  the  sun  would  have  added  an  amendment  : 
pratiphalita  ujjvalate  nijavaibhavakkinta  hatakaari  (reflected 
glory  is  more  dangerous  than  real  brightness).  You  turn  back¬ 
ward  not  being  able  to  face  the  dazzle.  Now  you  understand  how 
even  snow,  synonymous  with  smoothness  and  coolness,  can 
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cause  blindness  and 
wounds.  I  held  a  handful 
of  that  sandy  slippery 
crystals  of  water.  The 
pain  due  to  numbness 
was  quite  a  bite.  The 
mountain  love  and  the 
adventure  spirit  in  me 
spurred  me  to  action. 
Defying  the  muscular 
cramps  and  joint  pains  (I 
was  nearing  seventy)  I 
tried  my  feet  at  the  game 
of  climbing — a  very 
modest  attempt  at  that. 
The  entire  slope  of  the 
Mount,  right  up  to  the  tip, 
appeared  to  have  been  dotted  with  people  of  all  ages  in  various 
colourful  costumes.  Skiing,  snow-scootering,  playing  with  snow 
balls  and  other  forms  of  sports  were  in  rapacious  progress.  Thus 
I  was  not  a  loner.  I  followed  Anand  and  Anarghy a.  In  that  unequal 
competition  between  the  wrong-side-of-sixty  and  the  right-side  - 
of-forty  the  former  failed  miserably  even  at  the  outset.  I  had  a 
grand  slip  and  a  heavy  fall.  It  was  not,  of  course,  a  “What  a  fall 
was  there  my  countrymen  !”  Man  !  Thou  shalt  not  compete  with 
thy  age  nor  with  nature  ! 

When  physique  fails  mystique  descends  !  I  thought  of  the 
dece-headed  and  icoso-handed  Ravana  standing  defiantly  at  the 
foot  of  Kailas,  the  abode  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  forcing  all  his 
twenty  hands  underneath  the  majestic  mountain,  and  applying 
his  full  might  to  lift  it  up  as  a  dumb-bell  expert  does.  The 
consequent  gentle  tremour  slightly  unnerved  Parvati  who  auto¬ 
matically  caught  hold  of  the  Lord’s  hands  for  safety.  Siva  knew 
the  reason.  He  feather-pressed  the  ground  with  the  tip  of  his  left 
toe.  Ravana’s  twenty  hands  were  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
the  mountain.  He  squealed  with  excruciating  pain  and  sought  the 
Lord’s  blessings  in  total  surrender.  The  omnipotent  and  bene- 
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volent  Siva  showered  His  kindness  on  the  repentant  Ravana. 

When  Anand  proposed  Beacon  Rock  for  our  weekend 
‘assault’  both  Jayashree  and  my  wife  emphatically  ruled  it  out. 
You  know  why  ?  The  socalled  scar  or  hit  of  my  previous  (mis-) 
adventure  at  the  slippery  snow  slopes  of  Mount  Hood  was  deep 
in  their  minds  even  though  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Psycho¬ 
logically  Anand  and  I  belong  to  the  same  cadre  :  the  more  the 
concern  by  ladies  at  home  the  more  the  adamant  (wreckless?) 
we  become.  Thus  our  entire  retinue  along  with  some  friends 
reached  the  base  of  that  solitary  rock,  facing  the  fuming  and 
fretting  Columbian  river.  Beacon  rock  simply  beckons  you  lock 
stock  barrel  to  its  top  !  It  is  a  test  of  your  stamina,  guts  and  grit. 
The  spiralling  footpath  with  sufficient  protective  fencing  needs 
only  your  will  to  proceed  steadily  upward.  Every  twenty  steps 
you  stop,  take  a  deep  breath,  look  around  the  changing  scenery, 
derive  inspiration  and  take  the  next  twenty.  The  kaleidoscopic 
view  from  the  top  is  comparable  with  the  one  you  have  from  the 
Kuduremukh  summit  :  petrified  live  greenery  undulating  right 
up  to  the  horizon  where  it  merges  with  the  descending  dome  or 
the  dotted  hills.  It  is  a  cosmic  scene.  The  first  casualty  at  that 
height  is  your  ego.  And  the  first  elation  is  about  your  strength  : 
you  have  literally  footed  the  challenging  spiral  and  attained  the 
present  height.  Very  true  the  old  aphorism  :  heights  attract  us  but 
not  the  steps  thereunto.  However  when  once  you  have  done  the 
steps  you  begin  to  rationalize :  steps  are  as  important  as  the  goal ! 
The  ways  and  vagaries  of  the  human  mind  are  fantastic.1  They 
provide  sustenance  to  creativity. 

The  hydroelectric  plant  close  by  is  an  engineering  marvel.  The 
height  of  water-head  is  insignificant  compared  with  our  Saravati 
or  Sivanasamudra.  But  the  volume  and  so  weight  (or  pressure) 
is  very  high.  This  pressure-energy  is  utilized  to  move  the  turbines 
for  generating  electricity.  Here  you  can  see  every  minor  detail 
of  the  plant  at  close  quarter.  The  cleanliness  of  the  entire  plant 
and  surroundings  mocks  at  you.  It  is  virtually  humanless  !  Mocks 
at  you — why  ?  You  know  I  am  from  India  ! 

While  returning,  a  wayside  sliding  sport-centre  beckoned  the 
children  (and  also  elders  with  childly  minds  in  them).  You  swing 
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from  an  elevated  platform  and  perch  in  a  midair  hanging  and 
continuously  moving  cradle,  securely  belted  to  its  bosom. 
Swinging  and  dangling  it  moves  higher  and  higher  to  the  top  of 
the  hill.  Never  look  down  lest  you  should  be  gripped  by  acro¬ 
phobia.  You  alight  atop  the  steep  climb  without  expending  any 
physical  effort.  The  prospects  of  going  down  make  you  look 
aghast  :  either  you  walk  down  the  uncharted  spiral  line  full  of 
pebbles,  stones  and  rocks  each  assuming  life-sucking  dimen¬ 
sions  and  thus  conclusively  demonstrate,  you  are  a  coward  at  the 
face  of  challenges,  or  sit  in  a  slider,  hold  on  to  its  speed¬ 
controlling  handle  and  go  down  the  concrete-laid  curvilienear 
track.  You  see  even  ten-year  olds  enjoying  this  sport.  No  physical 
strength  but  only  mental  determination  required.  Rest  Newton 
(gravity)  does.  I  knew  the  theory  too  well.  But  when  it  came  to 
be  applied  to  me  in  public,  that  too  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
ladies  crying  hoarse  against  my  jumping  into  the  fray,  I  steadied 
my  mind  to  sit  on  the  slider  and  prove  my  mettle.  After  all  you 
die  once.  A  heroic  quick  death  is  preferable  to  a  cowardly 
invertebrate  existence  !  I  sat,  I  held,  I  let  go  the  slider — dhad- 
dhada-dhadada — it  swang,  it  turned,  it  slid  and  within  minutes 
I  was  a  hero  at  the  bottom.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success  !  And 
nothing  fails  like  failure  too  ! 


Indian  Birthday  in  the  American  Backdrop 


6  6  Aishwarya  was  one  on  15  May  1995.  We  postponed  the 
celebration  so  that  you  too  could  join  us”  said  Jayashree. 
“Fine”  said  my  wife. 

A  buffet  dinner  for  about  seventy  invited  friends  was  planned. 
I  could  see  Anand,  and  more  Jayashree,  planning  meticulously 
every  minor  detail.  In  our  surroundings  in  India,  such  functions 
are  routine.  If  one  has  the  money  and  the  will,  planning  and 
execution  on  any  scale  is  no  problem.  But  here,  in  an  entirely 
different  setup,  the  issues  assume  unmanageable  proportions. 
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What  should  be  the  menu  ? 

South  Indian  traditional, 

North  Indian  cuisine  and 
American  delicacies  all  in- 
the  strictly  vegetarian 
framework  (eggs  and  fish 
also  barred,  no  alcoholic 
drinks  including  beer,  and 
no  smoking)  had  to  be 
arranged. 

We  were  delighted  to  see  ' 
how  the  Indian  ladies 
pooled  their  culinary  exper¬ 
tises  and  helped  Jayashree 
to  make  the  function  a  Aishwarya  One  and  Won. 

memorable  Indian  birthday  71lc  Protective  hands  of  the  grand-parents 
in  the  American  backdrop.  can  be  seen-  7116  elder  kid  is  Anarghya. 
The  message  contained  in  the  old  saying — where  there  is  love 
in  the  kitchen  there  is  taste  on  the  table — touched  me  with 
greater  relevance  on  that  happy  meet  of  hearts  acting  in  unison. 
Jayashree  a  gifted  planner-executor-leader  desired  that  I  should 
compose  a  thanksgiving  letter  to  all  the  guests  who  brought  life 
and  light  to  that  evening  (3-6-1995).  Here  it  is  : 


Aishwarya  Crosses  One 

With  Sita  on  the  other  shore,  and  the  yawning 
Deep  waters  menacingly  at  him  staring 
Even  Rama,  for  a  moment,  was  dishearten’d 
Said  Hanuman  assuringly  to  the  Lord 
“An  insignificant  monkey  that  I  am 
Could  leap  across  the  ocean  chanting  Ramnam  ! 
Thy  problem  solve  we  Vanaras  will 
Bestow  on  us,  Oh  Great,  thy  goodwill.” 

Yes,  Aishwarya  is  our  daughter 

True,  her  birth  anniversary  is  our  matter 

How  shall  we  express  our  thanks  to  you 

For  the  kindness  shower’d  on  us  thru  and  thru  ? 
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You  came,  brought  love,  shared  load,  and  added 
“Aishwarya  your  child  ?  She’s  humanity’s  also” 

And  raised  the  utsav  to  a  grand  crescendo 
Where  love  calls  the  tune  hurdles  vanish  unnoticed  ! 


Positive  Attitude 


It  looks  as  though  the  average  American’s  life  revolves  around 
the  cycle  eat -work- fun.  The  quantity  and  variety  of  rich  food 
served  in  our  home  here  is  beyond  my  imagination.  Most  of  it  is 
purchased  as  ‘ingredients’  from  the  open  shops — not  the  way  we 
do  in  India.  I  mean  ready-to-eat  ingredients  are  stocked  here  in 
the  refrigerators.  Since  the  electric  current  neither  fluctuates  nor 
breaks  down  the  preservation  is  a  routine  matter.  Climatically 
even  in  midsummer  it  is  very  cold  outside  the  airconditioned 
home.  I’ve  to  go  out  well  covered  with  warm  clothes  for  my 
evening  walks.  An  umbrella  is  a  must.  The  rains  are  unpredic¬ 
table.  I  should  say  that  nature  is  always  in  an  agitated  and 
ferocious  mood  here. 

Speaking  about  the  food.  The  ‘ingredients’  are  disembowelled 
at  a  moment’s  notice  from  their  cold  storage  and  ‘cooked’  or 
heated  in  the  microwave  ovens  or  electric  or  gas  stoves.  Clean 
and  instant  energy  for  cooking  is  the  rule.  You  don’t  have  to  call 
the  ever  eluding  gas  cylinder-supplier  or  curse  the  electricity  de¬ 
partment.  The  American  system  works — works  automatically, 
always  consumer-friendly,  efficiently  and  effectively. 

These  heavy  eaters  are  physical  giants  too.  Their  style  of  work 
and  talk  reflects  how  much  they  care  for  excellence  with  speed. 
It  is  almost  second  nature  to  them.  They  speak  out  their  minds 
unambiguously.  When  he  agrees  with  you  his  approval  is  whole¬ 
hearted  accompanied  by  a  loud  burst  of  laughter.  His  disapproval 
or  disagreement  is  a  polite  no,  couched  in  well  chosen  elegant 

phrases.  . 

I  go  to  a  public  library.  Entry  is  free.  I  am  fascinated  by  a 

particular  book.  “Would  you  mind  lending  it  to  me  tor  just  three 

days  ?”  I  ask  the  official  at  the  check-out  counter,  and  show  her 
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my  security  card.  “How  I  wish  I  could  help  a  nonmember  on  the 
strength  of  this  document  !”  I  understood  the  implication. 

A  big  bookshop  spread  over  three  storeys.  No  assistants,  no 
watchers,  and  no  restriction  for  your  examining  any  book  any 
length  of  time.  Your  handbag  is  not  checked  either  at  the  time  of 
entry  or  exit.  “I  understand  that  there  are  used  and  second-hand 
books  here  sold  at  throw-away  prices.  May  I  have  a  look  at 
them?”  Books  are  cheap  but  only  from  American  standards.  Not 
so  for  us  when  we  try  to  convert  the  prices  to  rupees.  She  says 
“They  are  mixed  with  the  others  at  the  appropriate  cells.  The 
reduced  prices  are  marked  on  them.”  I  select  a  paperback.  Soon 
the  hardbound  greets  me.  Same  title,  but  the  latter  is  almost  half 
the  price  of  the  former  !  Naturally  I  bargain  for  the  hardbound 
and  ask  the  official  the  secret  behind  this  apparent  contradiction. 
“Oh  !  It’s  a  question  of  preference :  the  lighter  the  book  the  easier 
to  carry — thus  the  buyers  here  go  in  for  the  paperbacks.”  The 
unsaid  words  meant,  as  elsewhere,  that  it  is  the  demand-supply 
rule  that  works  here. 

Any  shop,  library  or  farmhouse.  You  reach  the  items,  choose 
your  requirements,  put  them  into  the  trolley  you  are  pushing, 
move  to  the  exit  door,  get  them  billed  by  the  single  official  seated 
there,  pay  the  amount,  push  out  the  trolley  right  up  to  your  car, 
transfer  the  lot  to  it,  leave  the  trolley  there  itself,  and  drive  home. 
The  billing  is  done  automatically  by  the  help  of  computers  and 
electronic  scanners.  It  s  amazing  to  see  how  this  economy,  of 
course  meant  for  the  people,  is  managing  every  enterprise  with 
the  least  number  of  employees.  In  the  land  of  plenty  human 
beings  are  scanty. 

“How  do  you  get  over  the  kleptomaniacs  and  the  habitual 
shop-lifters  ?”  The  innocent  question  has  its  complex  roots  in 
our  own  experience  back  home,  unfortunately.  “The  electronic 
eyes  and  the  computers  keep  us  fully  informed  of  every  develop¬ 
ment  in  every  corner  of  the  shop.  Our  psyches  are  tuned  to  this 
system.  Further,  deploying  people  to  do  surveillance  is  unecono¬ 
mical.  In  general,  a  person  is  accepted  here  as  honest  until  he 
betrays  this  trust. 

I  understand  and  appreciate  this  positive  approach.  Because 
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hailing  from  a  similar  background  in  yonder  Kodagu  where  (at 
any  rate  in  the  1930s  and  1940s)  faith,  trust,  respect  and  love 
flowed  in  abundance,  my  psyche  is  naturally  attuned  to  such  a 
state.  When  I  came  of  age  and  willingly  threw  my  lot  with  several 
selfchosen  hobbies  for  service  and  joy  I  learnt  how  useful  and 
pragmatic  it  is.  In  three  of  my  major  hobbies — the  NCC,  the 
Students’  Cooperative  Stores  and  Ganabharathi — or  in  the  orga¬ 
nizational  setup  of  Ashok’s  bookshop  at  Mangalore,  the  basic 
refrain  was  (is)  the  customer  is  always  right.  I  should  narrate  two 
instances  in  support. 

Early  1950s.  We  are  living  at  Madikeri.  A  trusted  colleague 
of  mine  comes  home  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  perturbed  mood: 
“Look  !  Government  have  allotted  a  wagon-load  of  cement  to 
our  Mandira  work.  We  have  to  pay  some  Rs  10,000  in  advance 
within  the  next  three  days  failing  which  the  order  will  lapse.  Just 
at  the  moment  we  don’t  have  that  heavy  cash.  We  at  the  Mandira 
count  upon  your  helping  hand.” 

As  a  confirmed  atheist  and  antiritualist  I  cannot  stomach  the 
idea  of  building  a  Mandira,  installing  an  idol,  arranging  pujas 
and  perpetuating  yet  another  set  of  rituals.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
deeply  aware  of  the  fact  that  my  colleague,  a  genuine  Gandhiite 
and  a  person  of  solid  conviction,  is  definitely  a  positive  human 
and  humane  force  to  reckon  with.  I  respect  his  faith  in  values 
and  his  strength  of  will  to  strive  for  them.  Instinctively  I  told 
him:  “You’ll  have  it  by  Tuesday  evening  at  the  latest.”  It  was 
like  a  pauper  assuring  a  beggar  an  instant  fortune  !  That  evening 
I  reached  the  bungalow  of  a  coffee  planter,  known  to  be  the 
Rockefeller  of  Kodagu,  of  my  father’s  age,  and  frankly  put  my 
case  before  him.  “Have  it.  Repay  when  you  can.” 

A  friend  had  once  lent  me  a  book  entitled  The  Song  of  the  Bird 
by  Anthony  de  Mello,  S.  J.,  and  published  by  Gujarat  Sahitya 
Prakash,  Anand.  Read  a  sample  from  this  great  little  book  : 

The  World  Fair  of  Religions.  My  friend  and  I  went  to  the  World  Fair 
of  Religions.  Not  a  trade  fair.  But  the  competition  was  fierce,  the  propa¬ 
ganda  loud.  The  hand-outs  at  the  Jewish  Stall  said  that  God  was  All- 
Compassionate  and  the  Jews  were  his  Chosen  People,  fhe  Jews,  no  other 
people  were  as  chosen  as  they.  At  the  Moslem  Stall  we  learnt  that  God 
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was  All-Merciful  and  Mohammed  His  only  Prophet.  Salvation  comes 
from  listening  to  God’s  Prophet.  The  message  at  the  Christian  Stall  was  : 
God  is  Love  and  there  is  no  salvation  outside  the  Church.  Join  the  Church 
or  risk  damnation  for  ever.  On  the  way  out  I  asked  my  friend  what  he 
thought  of  God.  He  replied,  “He’s  bigoted,  fanatical  and  cruel.”  Back 
home,  l  said  to  God,  “ How  do  you  put  up  with  this  sort  of  thing  ?  Don  ’/ 
you  see  they  have  been  giving  you  a  bad  name  for  centuries  ?”  God  said, 
“It  wasn't  I  who  organized  the  Fair.  In  fact,  I'd  be  too  ashamed  to  visit 
it.  ” 


I  wrote  to  the  publishers  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  book  per 
VPP,  and  also  to  let  me  have  their  latest  catalogue  of  publica¬ 
tions.  The  copy  came  direct  with  a  printed  bill  for  Rs  30. 1  sent 
the  amount  by  MO  admiring  their  faith  in  an  unknown  individual 
like  me.  Several  months  later  I  went  over  to  Mangalore  to  run 
my  son’s  shop  for  a  month.  The  Ashoks  were  out  on  a  motorbike 
hitch-hike  to  the  Himalayas.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  place  a 
bulk  order  amounting  to  some  Rs  3000  with  the  Gujarat  Sahitya 
Prakash.  It  was  of  course  in  the  name  of  our  firm  Athree  Book 
Centre.  I  had  asked  them  to  draw  the  documents  on  our  Bank — 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  transaction  was  to  be  a  cash-and-carry 
deal.  No,  it  didn’t  happen  that  way  :  as  in  the  past  the  documents 
reached  me  direct  by  post.  Their  faith  seemed  to  be  universal 
irrespective  of  the  amount  of  the  bill.  Indeed  a  great  policy  in 
action.  While  sending  them  the  amount  through  Bank  Draft  I 
enclosed  a  letter  of  appreciation,  and  desired  to  know  whether 
they  had  not  been  cheated  by  unscrupulous  traders  so  far.  A 
cryptic  one-line  reply  came  in  due  course  :  For  the  sake  of  a 
microscopic  minority  of  sinners  it  is  sin  to  disbelieve  the 
macroscopic  majority  of  the  faithful.  Naturally  I  was  thrilled. 

A  few  days  later.  Two  smart  young  men  came  on  a  bike, 
walked  into  our  shop  and  introduced  themselves  to  me  (from 
their  point  of  view  I  was  just  a  cashier  at  the  check  point) :  “We 
are  medicos  from  the  KMC,  Manipal.  Want  to  buy  some  books 
for  our  Hostel  Library.  Can  we  select  them  ?” 

During  the  next  one  hour  they  did  a  neat  job  of  their  require¬ 
ments.  Please  bill  them  and  get  them  packed.  We’ll  pay  cash 
and  carry  the  packages.”  The  net  value  exceeded  Rs  2500. 
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When  the  bill  was  presented  they  made  a  frantic  search  for 
their  valet  to  take  out  cash.  The  senior  cutting  a  wry  face  came 
to  me  and  said  :  “Would  you  mind  storing  these  parcels  in  the 

godown  ?  We’ll  return  next  week,  pay  the  amount  and  retire 
them.” 

I  asked  him  “What’s  the  problem  ?”  He  said  they  had  forgotten 
to  bring  cash  or  the  Bank  cheque  book.  The  Gujarat  scene  flashed 
before  my  mind:  “Gentlemen  !  Is  your  selection  final  ?  Any 
second  thoughts  ?” 

They  were  quite  clear  about  the  finality  of  the  selection. 
“Don’t  worry  about  the  amount.  Now  take  the  parcels  with  you, 
and  pay  the  amount  at  your  convenience.” 

“What  ?  You  believe  us  ?” 

“Why  not  ?” 

“Suppose  we  don’t  pay  ?” 

“It  won’t  happen  :  you  are  students  and  not  politicians  ! 
Assuming  that  the  worst  happens — you  won’t  become 
millionaires  nor  I  a  pauper.  But  when  you  definitely  come  and 
pay  ?  Faith  gets  a  new  lease  through  you,  young  students,  and 
that  beholds  a  brighter  future  for  our  country.” 

They  carried  the  parcels  with  them,  promptly  returned  next 
week,  paid  the  amount,  and  added  :  “It  was  a  refreshingly  new 
experience  with  you.  Other  shops  with  whom  we  were  dealing 
in  the  past  wouldn’t  believe  us  for  even  Rs  10.” 

“Well  !  I  can  speak  only  for  myself.  You  look  to  the  brighter 
side  of  life  and  try  to  emulate  such  values  in  your  life.” 

Yes,  faith  begets  faith.  Exceptions  need  not  deter  us  from  the 
path  of  righteousness. 


Race  with  Technology 


To  my  mind  with  limited  observations,  but  at  close  quarters, 
the  gargantuan  proportions  in  which  the  Americans  eat  and 
relish  their  ready-made  or  pre-cooked  food  is  just  stupendous. 
The  climate,  the  build,  the  distances,  and  perhaps  the  genetic 
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programme  too,  require  them  to  be  so.  In  fact,  my  own  intake 
here,  I  am  surprised  to  note,  is  almost  twice  as  much  as  it  was  in 
Mysore.  And  I  do  no  physical  work  at  all.  I’m  reminded  of  the 
Einsteinian  formula  for  joy  (/)  in  life.  He  defines  it  thus  :  J  =  A 
+  B  +  C  where  A  =  work ,  B  =  play ,  and  C  =  keep  your  mouth 
shut.  For  me,  here  at  Portland,  A  and  B  are  both  negative,  while 
C  is  zero.  No  work,  no  play  as  I  am  out  of  my  framework,  and  I 
can’t  talk  to  anyone  in  the  same  or  higher  frequency.  That’s  why, 
perhaps,  my  body  has  taken  to  the  only  other  course  :  give  more 
work  to  the  gastric  juices  and  derive  joy  thereby  ! 

Americans  and  all  our  Indian  brethren  who  are  employed 
here,  including  my  son,  are  in  the  local  framework.  Hence  they 
have  to  work.  The  American  work  ethics  is  highly  commen¬ 
dable.  You  tune  a  machine  and  let  it  go.  Rest  you  don’t  have  to 
worry.  For,  it  has  no  mind  to  think  of  evading  the  assignment, 
yet  giving  you  the  impression  it  has  been  doing  work  feverishly. 
That  is  a  human  prerogative.  My  countrymen  have  specialized 
in  this  great  art :  how  to  derive  the  greatest  benefits  from  different 
sources  with  the  least  amount  of  work  input  !  A  Geetaachaarya 
of  today  might  advise  the  dillydallying  idlers  :  don 't  do  thy  duty 
or  any  other  work  yet  derive  all  the  benefits  thereon  because 
thou  art  the  chosen  beneficiary  of  my  blessings  ! 

Anand  says  that  job  insecurity  is  the  eternal  sword  of  Damo¬ 
cles  hanging  over  the  head  of  every  person  irrespective  of  age, 
rank,  status  or  past  achievements.  Unless  the  work  in  any  unit 
generates  money  and  makes  profit  it  will  be  closed  uncere- 
moniouly.  How  wonderful  it  would  be  if  work  ethics,  compe¬ 
tition  and  accountability  were  introduced  in  our  ' beloved 
Bharata  !  The  Americans  who  are  gluttons  in  eating  are  also 
devils  at  work.  Competition  is  always  there  :  to  improve  one’s 
lot,  to  make  more  money,  and  to  raise  one’s  standard  of  living. 
But,  my  son  says,  there  is  no  crab  culture  in  action.  (An  enter¬ 
prising  Kerala  exporter  booked  an  open  box  of  live  crabs  for 
s  ipping  to  a  foreign  consignee.  The  box  was  almost  brimful  To 
the  very  logical  question  put  by  the  booking  clerk,  whether  the 
crabs  would  not  jump  off  the  box,  the  exporter  gave  a  loaded 
logical  reply  :  Don’t  worry.  They  are  Indian  crabs.  The  moment 
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any  one  of  them  by  its  efforts  rises  above  the  general  level  and 
attempts  to  cross  over  the  edge,  the  rest  will  pull  it  down  with 
all  their  might.”) 

“Does  it  mean  that  an  average  American  is  more  intelligent 
than  an  average  Indian  ?”  The  Indian  ‘boys’  to  whom  I  shot  this 
question  had  a  hearty  laughter,  and  replied  “In  that  case  we 
wouldn’t  have  been  here  at  all  !” 

They  explained  the  implications  thus  :  (i)  An  average  science/ 
engineering  graduate  from  India  is  more  skillful  in  logical 
operations.  Thus  in  this  computer  swarga  where  the  man- 
machine  interface  matters  most,  an  Indian  scores  over  locally 
available  candidates,  (ii)  In  fact  a  typical  American  youngster’s 
aim  is  maximum  material  gain  at  quick  time  and  enjoyment  of 
life  rather  than  pursuit  of  lofty  ideals  such  as  vidvaan  sarvatra 
poojyate,  nahi  jnaanena  sadrisam,  jnaanam  vijnaana  sahitam , 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake  etc.  Thus  most  of  them  are  high 
school  dropouts  with  little  or  no  interest  in  academic  pursuits. 
Thus  we  fit  into  this  socalled  intellectual  vacuum  as  though  we 
are  specially  made  for  it  with  a  forethought,  (iii)  It  is  far  more 
economical  and  also  reliable  for  the  American  employers  to  hire 
Indian  engineers.  You  know  the  conversion  rate,  and  also  the 
daydreams  that  motivate  the  young  Indians  to  come  to  this  land 

at  any  cost. 

I  was  puzzled.  There  is  a  myth  going  round  in  Indian  academic 
circles  :  an  Indian  youngster  is  more  logical,  and  so,  more 
mathematical.  As  an  example  Srinivasa  Ramanujan  s  name  is 
cited  with  all  the  attendant  hyperboles.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Nature  discriminates  in  the  distribution  of 
potential  to  the  people  over  the  globe.  Environment,  which  is 
purely  local  and  often  hereditary,  plays  a  crucial  role  in  nurturing 
the  hidden  potential.  I  said  “As  a  teacher  of  mathe-  matics  I  know 
that  not  all  Indian  boys  and  girls  are  brilliant  in  this  discipline. 
We  have  our  own  share  of  duds.  Again  scoring  marks  in  the 
examinations  is  no  real  indicator  of  the  mathe-  matical  prowess 
of  the  candidate.  The  real  point  is  that  the  cream  of  the 
intelligentsia  from  India  comes  here  to  seek  better  pas-  tures, 
this  group  is  a  highly  motivated  one — it  has  got  to  be  so  in  an 
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alien  situation — ,  and  the  motivations  of  the  American  youth  are 
quite  different.”  One  can  go  on  arguing  endlessly  on  this  type  of 
egocentric  topic.  However  I  am  amazed  and  pleased  to  see  how 
our  own  people  have  tuned  their  working  habits,  maybe  for  sheer 
survival,  to  the  American  mode. 

Balagaje  Ramamurthy,  hailing  from  interior  Dakshina 
Kannada  in  Karnataka,  climbed  the  academic  ladder  the  hardest 
way,  researched  under  the  Nobel  Laureate  Har  Gobind  Khorana 
in  the  USA,  and  won  accolades  for  his  work  in  recombinant 
gene.  The  concept  is  simple.  “Build”  a  gene  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  using  the  laboratory  chemicals  and  plant  it  in  a  living 
organism  where  it  should  work  as  a  normal  gene.  The  organism 
should  “accept”  and  not  “reject”  this  recombinant  gene. 
Government  of  India  when  Indira  Gandhi  was  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  recognition  of  his  work,  honoured  him  with  the 
P admashri  title.  After  this  function  he  came  to  Mysore  to  visit 
his  wife’s  parents.  I  was  greatly  illuminated  by  the  detailed 
exposition  he  gave  me. 

“Would  you  mind  addressing  the  post-graduate  students  at 
Manasa  Gangotri  (University  of  Mysore)?”  I  asked  him. 

That  would  be  a  great  honour — the  University  is  my  Alma 
Mater.” 

However  the  Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
which  should  have  jumped  at  this  free  offer  played  cool.  With 
some  efforts  I  persuaded  the  Department  of  Botany  to  host  the 
technical  talk.  Quite  a  number  of  our  academics  at  the  univer¬ 
sities,  several  of  them  parading  their  foreign-returned  (with 
thanks?)  symbols,  live  in  such  self-woven  knowedge-tight  co¬ 
coons.  How  do  you  expect  the  country  to  progress  ?  What  great 
offers  it  can  make  to  its  Ramamurthys  ?  In  fact  at  that  time 
Ramamurthy  said  if  a  suitable  post  was  offered  to  him  at  the 
University  of  Mysore  he  would  love  to  work  here.  The  rule-blind 
and  politics-ridden  administration  wouldn't  even  show  anv 

interest  in  the  offer.  Why  should  you  cry  hoarse  at  the  socalled 
brain-drain  ? 

Back  in  the  USA,  I  am  told,  Ramamurthy  is  associated  with 
an  industry  connected  with  the  commercial  production  of  insulin 
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through  the  recombinant  gene  technique.  I  was  curious  to  know 
the  reason  for  this  brilliant  scientist’s  ‘emigration’  to  industry. 
Anand  explained  the  general  situation.  USA  is  basically  a  profit¬ 
making  economy.  As  such  with  regard  to  funding,  the  pure 
sciences  receive  here  a  lukewarm  treatment.  It  is  a  question  of 
people’s  priority.  There  is  no  permanent  or  life  appointment  to 
a  post.  Even  at  the  highest  research  levels  the  scientists  will  have 
to  generate  the  funds  needed  for  the  pursuit  of  their  projects. 

Harihara  Keshava  Heggade  was  a  brilliant  MSc-Physics  of 
the  University  of  Mysore.  His  only  ambition  was  to  pursue 
original  research  in  Physics  in  the  USA.  Planck,  Einstein,  Bohr, 
Heisenberg  and  the  rest  of  the  great  pioneers  of  Modem  Physics 
were  his  role  models.  I  contacted  him  over  the  phone  to  know 
about  his  current  area  of  research.  ‘That  was  given  up  long  back. 
Industrial  application  is  the  present  field.” 

I  was  curious  to  know  the  underlying  cause.  "With  the  family 
growing  large  and  my  commitments  on  the  increase  I  had  to 
decide  on  my  priorities.  Pure  research  is  a  walk  in  the  dark  on 
hungry  stomach.  Even  when  one  stumbles  on  a  good  result  one’s 
financial  position  is  not  assured.  Whereas  in  the  industrial  appli¬ 
cation  of  science  one  feels  more  secure.” 

I  asked  him  “Are  you  happy  at  this  switch  over  ?” 

“Of  course  not.  But  it  is  a  question  of  priority .” 

At  the  social  meets  in  the  homes  of  the  Indians  in  this  area  I 
meet  a  number  of  young  professionals.  “What  made  you  come 
to  this  country  ?  Are  you  happy  here  ?  Future  plans  ?  Our  con¬ 
versations  veer  round  these  set  questions.  The  replies  generally 
fall  under  three  categories  :  (i)  This  is  a  land  of  immigrants  in¬ 
cluding  us.  Our  contributions  are  an  integral  part  of  the  country's 
economy.  We  are  quite  happy  to  be  here  and  get  integrated  into 
its  fabric,  (ii)  New  job  opportunities  brought  us  to  this  country. 
However  our  roots  are  in  India.  Okay  with  us.  But  our  children  s 
future  worries  us.  We  do  want  to  return  to  India,  (iii)  We  love 
India  very  much.  But  India  did  not  like  us.  At  the  moment  the 
political  climate  there  is  anti-excellence.  However  we  are  sure 
of  India  regaining  its  cultural  eminence  soon.  We  work  here  just 
for  money.  At  the  earliest  opportunity  we  want  to  get  back  to  our 
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beloved  motherland. 

The  question  they  usually  ask  me  :  “How  are  you  enjoying 
your  stay  ?”  My  serious  reply  to  this  formal  question  suddenly 
puts  them  on  the  defensive  :  “It’s  just  boring." 

They  try  to  convince  me  about  the  infinite  facilities  available 
on  the  computer,  the  libraries,  the  museums,  industrial  exhi¬ 
bitions,  the  travellers’  paradises  and  so  on. 

I  explain  my  point:  “In  this  vast  desolateness  where  can  I  go 
alone  and  pursue  my  interests  ?  I’ve  to  depend  upon  someone  to 
put  me  through.  What  do  I  do  with  the  computer-flooded  over¬ 
information  ?  My  limited  brain  cannot  digest  it.  With  whom  do 
or  can  I  interact  here  ?  By  the  time  I  locate  my  niche  the  period 
of  my  stay  is  over  and  the  energy  expended  is  rendered  infruc- 
tuous.  Had  I  stayed  back  in  India  I  would  have  done  much  better 
work  and  derived  greater  joy." 

I  tell  them  there  is  greater  joy  in  walking  than  in  reaching. 
There  is  greater  marvel  in  the  pursuit  of  one’s  chosen  goal  than 
in  meandering  aimlessly  amidst  plenty.  To  be  nearer  nature  is  to 
be  associated  with  life.  What  do  I  notice  in  the  USA :  technology 
running  riot  and  the  human  psyche  limping  miles  and  miles 
behind  it,  with  the  prospects  of  the  gap  widening  more  and  more; 
scarce  natural  resources  are  just  plundered  for  the  immediate 
material  pleasure  of  a  disparate  population  spread  over  a  vast 
area  ;  man  being  relegated  to  the  state  of  an  operator  of  the 
machine  called  techonology  ;  and  superstition  on  the  increase. 
Certainly  this  place  does  not  interest  me. 

Superstition  amidst  technology  may  sound  an  oxymoron.  But 
that  s  exactly  how  this  wonderfully  dynamic  and  aggressively 
selfconscious  nation  appears  to  me— through  the  media,  the 
people,  the  bookshops,  and  the  role  of  religion  in  the  lives  of  the 
people.  In  fact  what  is  superstition  ?  It  is  faith  in  the  paranormal, 
miracle,  supernatural  etc  which  are  supposed  to  control  one’s 
life.  Ignorance  is  its  mother  and. fear  of  the  unknown  the  father. 
Blind  faith  in  dogmas,  rituals,  and  the  promoters  of  such  cults 
are  important  characteristics  of  a  superstitious  person.  He  is 
afraid  to  accept  life  in  its  fullness  with  all  its  pains  and  pleasures, 
problems  and  solutions,  failures  and  successes.  Men  with  no 
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selfconfidence  fall  easy  prey  to  superstition.  Astrology,  palmis¬ 
try,  numerology,  black  magic  etc  are  its  different  niches. 

The  number  of  supermen,  anandas,  swamijis ,  gurujis  and  the 
like,  that  sweeps  across  this  country,  allegedly  offering  the  so- 
called  materialistic  world  the  socalled  spiritual  solace  is  any¬ 
one’s  guess.  The  whole  ‘enterprise’  is  dollar-centred.  You  attend 
some  spiritualist’s  talk  by  buying  tickets  and  listen  to  his  cleverly 
persuasive  rhetoric  which  runs  somewhat  like  this  :  Man  has 
reached  the  limits  of  materialistic  exploration  of  the  universe, 
true,  but  he  is  yet  to  understand  his  own  mind.  The  contradictions 
of  the  modern  times  are  based  on  this  dichotomy  :  the  yawning 
gap  between  physical  satisfaction  and  ethical  standards  ....  A 
cunning  mixture  of  half  truths,  scientific  jargon,  philosophical 
concepts  and  similar  shibboleth  couched  in  attractive  language 
delivered  in  a  dramatic  manner  serves  the  much  needed  and 
sought-after  spiritual  solace  to  the  people.  If  only  these  gullible 
listeners  could  look  inward  and  analyze  where  the  fault  lay  for 
their  unhappiness  they  would  easily  understand  life  much  better. 
The  day  man  gives  up  simple  living  and  high  thinking,  he  falls 
a  victim  to  superstition.  The  ways  are  shown  in  the  classics  of 
all  cultures.  But  in  the  press-button-and-get-result-quick  era 
man  doesn’t  have  the  time  or  patience  to  follow  such  a  path. 
Hence  he  is  caught  between  the  blades  of  the  superstition- 
godmen  scissors. 

Consumerism  and  pseudospiritualism  are  the  two  constant 
fires  that  are  burning  the  wick  of  life  from  both  the  the  ends.  The 
former  gets  its  ethical  face  from  the  latter,  while  the  latter  its 
monetray  support  from  the  former.  Where  angels  fear  to  tread 
Godmen  rush  in  numbers — the  goldrush  for  spiritualism. 

I  said  the  American  life  revolves  around  the  eat-work-fun- 
principle.  I  have  analyzed  the  first  two  aspects.  Fun  means 
differently  to  differnt  people.  Amusement  or  merriment  is  only 
a  part  of  fun.  Weekend  (Friday  and  Saturday)  jaunts  are  of  course 
included  in  fun.  I  haven’t  seen  the  murkier  side  of  it,  though 
much  is  made  ol  it  in  travelogues  published  in  India. 

Consider  the  case  of  premarital  sex  or  dating.  It  is  an  anathema 
or  blasphemy,  rightly  I  feel,  in  our  setup.  In  the  USA  it  is  one  of 
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the  shodasa  samskaras  !  What  is  the  end  product  today  in  India? 
Suppressed  teenage  sex  with  the  consequent  greater  hazards. 
This  is  a  very  complex  question  for  which  there  may  not  be  any 
final  answer  anywhere.  However,  I  must  make  one  observation 
here  :  in  this  free  society  where  young  boys  and  girls  mix  freely 
and  men  and  women  of  all  ages  interact  at  public  places  I  have 
not  seen  any  eve-teasing.  The  business  on  hand  seems  to  be  the 
only  concern.lt  is  certainly  not  so  in  our  great  country  where  we 
chant  yatra  naaryastu  pujyante  .... 


Atop  Mount  St  Helens 


Mount  St  Helens  is  just  2  hours  drive  from  our  place, 
Portland.  The  cars  cruise  here  at  an  average  speed  of  100 
km  per  hour.  It  is  dangerous  to  go  slow  !  A  nation  on  wheels  is 
always  in  rush  !  This  sleeping,  and  therefore  forgotten  or  taken 
for  granted,  giant  woke  up,  on  1 8  May  1980,  Kumbhakarnalike. 
His  belch — boiling  lava  and  incandescent  dust  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  shuddering  tremours — devoured,  destroyed  or  rava¬ 
ged  several  thousands  of  acres  of  till-then  a  lush  green  cover  of 
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pine  trees.  Several  hill-tops  were  tossed  off  while  new  mounds 
rose  up  like  blisters.  The  summit  of  the  mount,  about  790  metres 
high,  was  just  ejected  out  leaving  the  scar  as  a  saddle.  The 
volcano  is  still  alive — indeed  a  snoring  Kumbhakarna.  Craters 
and  lakes  gradually  took  shape. 

The  governmental  and  voluntary  help  units  jumped  into  ac¬ 
tion,  as  if  they  had  readied  themselves  all  these  years  for  such  a 
calamity.  My  point  is  that  the  system  works  here  unlike  the  one 
at  our  land  where  it  is  pefect  on  paper  only.  I  am  reminded  of 
Einstein’s  statement :  As  far  as  the  propositions  of  mathematics 
refer  to  reality,  they  are  not  certain  ;  and  as  far  as  they  are  certain, 
they  do  not  refer  to  reality.  USA  appears  to  respond  to  the  ground 
reality  first  and  to  the  file  upkeep  immediately  thereafter.  The 
computers  and  the  network  of  instantaneous  communication 
have  made  this  task  a  child’s  play. 

The  winding  roads  took  us  ultimately  to  the  menacingly  near 
yet  tantalizingly  distant  Mount’s  closest  viewing  point.  Geo¬ 
logists  say  the  giant  is  still  alive,  eruption  and  tremour  are 
possibilities,  and  as  such,  people  cannot  go  near  the  mouth  of 
the  volcano  and  have  a  peep  into  the  earth’s  bowel.  The  closest 
hillock  formed  of  solidified  lava  stones,  gravel  and  dust  has 
some  1000  steps  to  its  summit.  The  ascent  is  quite  challenging 
even  to  the  youth  :  some  100  times  more  demanding  than  the 
climb  of  Chamundi  hilltop.  The  virtually  dead  volcano  in  me 
woke  up.  If  Anarghya  (6)  could  bounce  up,  Anand  could  carry 
Aishwarya  on  his  back  and  stride  gently  to  the  peak,  and  Jaya- 
shree  could  follow  suit  why  not  I  make  an  attempt  ?  The 
billowing  cold  wind,  the  piercing  water-needles,  and  the  per¬ 
vading  chilliness  were  unimaginable  in  our  areas  (including  the 
Madikeri  rainy  or  winter  seasons).  These  were  sufficient 
dampeners. Worse,  my  joints  had  become  stiff,  and  feet  in¬ 
flexible.  But  by  now  the  gust  of  fog  had  suddenly  cleared  and 
the  radiant  sun  flooded  the  undulating  wilderness  with  photons 
only,  the  accompanying  heat  waves  were  yet  to  reach  us.  The 
Mount,  now  clothed  with  a  bluish  white  misty  cover,  reposed  in 
mystic  silence.  And  I  climbed  up  to  unravel  the  mysteries  both 
external  and  internal.  , 
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Anand  suggested,  rightly  and  timely,  I  should  become  antar- 
mukhi  atop  the  jwaalaamukhi. 

As  a  student  of  astronomy  I  know  that  to  bui  Id  my  body,  nature 
had  to  assemble  so  many  elements — carbon,  iron,  calcium, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  oxygen  etc — in  a  well-defined  plan  and  in 
accordance  with  a  time-bound  programme,  and  infuse  it  with  life 
plus  a  genetic  programme.  These  elements  are  the  remnants  of 
the  supernovas — the  harakiri  every  massive  star  has  to  face  at 
the  end  of  its  long  journey  through  several  stages — reaching  the 
earth  after  billions  of  years  of  wandering  in  the  vast  vacuum  of 
the  cosmos.  The  moment  I 
die,  the  very  same  elements 
that  had  given  me  the  I -ness 
till  then,  will  join  their  tribe  in 
nature.  However,  I  see  my 
replicas  in  my  children 
carrying  on  the  message  of 
nature.  What  do  I  do  in  the 
brief  respite  called  my 
existence  ?  Be  good,  do  good, 
and  leave  good.  Here  the 
apparently  unkind  and 
destructive  volcano  seemes  to 
give  a  message  to  we  human 
beings.  I  create,  I  protect,  and 
l  destroy  only  to  recreate — all 
for  my  joy.  Therefore  real  joy 

comes  to  us  by  being  in  tune  Jayashrce  and  kids  Burn(  ou(  s(ems 

with  nature,  near  to  it,  and  part  in  the  background, 

of  it.  Are  we  following  this 
simple  dictum  ? 


In  tune  with  nature — what  does  it  mean  ?  Lead  a  self-  reliant 
(not  machine-dependent),  simple  (not  consumerism-  gripped), 
yalue-onented  (not  ego-motivated),  and  helpful  (not 
selfishness-dominated)  life  :  the  way  our  seers,  the  rishis,  have 
hved.  The  human  mind  understands  creation,  imitates  it,  invents 
technology  and  tries  to  better  its  life.  Perfectly  all  right.  But  when 
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the  same  mind  loses  control  over  its  creation — the  techno- 
logy  and  becomes  its  slave,  materialism  and  the  concomitant 
consumerism  begin  to  control  and  direct  the  human  activities. 
Under  the  scorching  sun  of  rigid  do’s  and  don’ts  the  bud  of 
creativity  withers  taking  along  with  it  the  joy  of  living. 

Mount  St  Helens  today  presents  a  kaleidoscopic  view  of 
destruction-construction  process  in  several  stages  :  the  erect 
standing  dead  trunks  of  trees  in  vast  stretches,  the  cleanly  shaven 
tops  of  forests  covering  hill  slopes,  mounds  high  and  not  so  high 
of  rubble  jutting  out  here  and  there — all  are  mute  eye  witnesses 
for  the  destructive  fury  of  nature.  And  the  fresh  greenery,  the 
insects  and  birds  slowly  making  their  gentle  presence  tell  you 
that  nature  is  creative  too.  Here,  in  this  vast  page  of  nature, 
Shakespeare’s  tragedies  as  well  as  comedies  can  be  read  if  you 
have  the  eyes  and  ears  for  them.  “Lend  me  your  ears  !” 

Today,  June  20,  just  two  more  days  for  the  great  meet. 
Tomorrow  Anand  and  I  will  fly  to  Chicago.  Our  meeting  with 
Professor  S.  Chandrasekhar  is  fixed  for  June  22  and  23  as  per 
his  convenience. 


And  the  Sun  Rose 


Mysore  to  Chicago — it  is  a  very  long  journey  physically. 

However  one  can  do  it  easily  in  these  days  of  jet  dashes, 
Concorde  flashes  and  rocket  shuttles.  But  GTN  to  Chandra¬ 
sekhar  ?  Surely,  I  am  not  becoming  sentimental  or  emotional.  To 
quote  Chandrasekhar  (page  6)  :  But  there  is  nothing  mean  or 
lowly  in  standing  in  the  valley  below  and  awaiting  the  sun  to  rise 
over  Kanchenjunga.  How  this  sun  rose  over  my  Kanchenjunga  ? 

June  21  morning.  Anand  and  I  left  Portland  by  the  Chicago- 
bound  jet  plane.  After  a  six-hour  flight  with  two  midway  changes 
we  were  at  the  hallowed  Chicago  airport.  It  should  have  been 
pretty  ‘dark’  as  per  our  watch — given  time  sense — around  8  p.m. 
But  the  sun  in  the  sky  was  mocking  at  me.  The  setting  time  had 
not  yet  set  here  ! 
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The  daytime  flight  across  the  continent  at  heights  exceeding 
those  of  Kanchenjunga  or  even  Mount  Everest  gave  me  the  first 
real  glimpse  of  the  earth.  Certainly  it  is  too  big  for  our  eyes.  Yes, 
Viswarupa  is  not  for  mortal  eyes.  Divycidrishti  alone  can  bless 
us  with  that  glorious  feel.  It  appeared  as  though  the  numbers 
(about  the  diameter,  volume  etc  of  the  earth)  that  I  had  studied 
had  only  numbed  my  feelings  for  reality.  The  man-  invented 
numbers  are  no  match  to  the  nature-gifted  eyes.  The  cultivated 
patterns  of  towns,  roads,  fields  etc  set  against  nature’s  artistry 
looked  positively  ugly  and  monotonous.  Snow-smeared  hills 
(the  season  is  midsummer  !),  avalanches  of  well-planned  and 
cultivated  forests,  vast  stretches  of  plains  dotted  with  ponds  or 
patches  that  looked  like  greenery,  zigzag  lines  crisscrossing  the 
apparently  wasteland  ‘writing’  the  message  of  civilization. 


cotton  white  bunches  of  clouds  perched  motionless  to  their  posi¬ 
tions  and  focussing  bright  light  on  us,  our  own  toylike  vehicle 
literally  crawling  across  the  vast  canopy  much  above  the  hamsa- 
tulika  talpa  of  clouds — all  prepared  me  emotionaly  for  the  next 
morning's  unique  sunrise.  The  great  moment  of  realization  of 
my  dream,  that  I  had  been  nursing  carefully  over  the  past  several 
decades,  was  going  to  dawn  at  long  last.  Will  it  rise  or  will  it  not? 
I  laughed  at  my  foolishness  and  taunted  my  mind  :  ask  whether 

you  will  be  awake  up  to  observe  and  assimilate  the  jnaana  surya 
rising  over  the  Kanchenjunga  ! 

June  22.  Summer  solstice.  The  longest  day.  I  am  to  meet  the 
tallest  man.  Dawn  sets  in  this  northern  latitude  as  early  as  4  o' 
clock.  But  how  can  I  disturb  him  at  this  odd  hour  to  confirm  the 
appointment  ?  Seconds  and  minutes  rolled  individually  but 
mercilessly  slow.  Anand  went  to  the  City  to  rent  out  a  car  that 
he  would  drive  for  us  during  the  next  four  or  five  days  of  our 
stay  m  that  area.  Me  ?  In  that  jungle  of  buildings,  roads  and 
vehicular  traffic  I  was  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  from  a  bygone  era  of 
yonder  Iceland  s  long  hybernation  and  deep  freeze. 

ran?r^°7ent  creP' finally.  I  took  courage  and 

rang  Chandrasekhar’s  residence  and  announced  my  identity  to 

it  hi  pk  ?  gritKd  me  rrom  obvijj; 

Mrs  Lalitha  Chandrasekhar  had  answered  the  phone  call.  On 
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hearing  my  name  she  said  that  the  Professor  had  gone  for  a 
medical  check-up,  and  would  be  at  his  Chamber  in  the  Enrico 
Fermi  Institute  at  10  a.m.  She  added,  he  was  well  aware  of  my 
programme,  and  I  could  meet  him  at  the  Institute  that  forenoon. 
She  gave  me  proper  directions  to  get  into  the  constellation  of  this 
poet  of  the  stars.  The  inherent  warmth  in  that  spontaneous 
expression  of  concern  greatly  encouraged  me.  But  where  is 
Anand  ?  Why  has  he  not  returned  yet  ?  The  hour  hand  in  my 
1 948-Sowar- Prima-Swiss  watch,  a  dynamic  witness  to  all  my 
activities  since  then,  was  now  galloping  fast  to  the  mark  ten  ! 
Earlier  it  was  time  dilation  but  now  it  is  time  acceleration 
— indeed  an  example  for  the  relativistic  effect  on  the  human 
psyche  when  it  is  exposed  to  a  mighty  gravitating  centre. 

I  want  to  stress  three  points  at  this  stage.  One,  Professor 
Chandrasekhar  had  nothing  to  gain  from  me  academically  or 
otherwise.  At  his  age,  state  of  delicate  health  and  research 
demands,  any  talk  with  anyone  outside  his  chosen  field  of 
interest  would  be  a  severe  charge  on  his  precious  time  and 
energy.  I  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that,  his  generosity  had 
sympathetically  responded  to  my  request.  Two,  the  meeting 
dates  (June  22  and  23)  had  been  finalized  over  the  phone  on  May 
26,  almost  a  month  earlier.  There  was  every  chance  of  his 
forgetting  this  trivial  or  inconsequencial  meet,  or  of  some  other 
pressing  issue  suddenly  cropping  up  and  sidetracking  my  re¬ 
quest.  It  would  be  impertinent  on  my  part  to  remind  him  every 
now  and  then  of  the  appointment.  Three,  my  own  psychological 
state  on  that  occasion.  When  you  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  something  beyond  your  comprehension,  you  get  into  a  dazed 
mental  state  which  is  a  curious  mixture  of  joy,  fear,  awe,  self- 
assurance,  anxiety  and  courage.  That  was  me  at  that  time. 

Anand  reached  our  lodge  at  past  ten.  He  could  not  hire  a  car 
earlier,  a  strange  phenomenon  by  Portland  (where  he  lives) 
standards.  It  was  after  all  Chicago  with  its  own  increasing 
entropy.  But  by  Indian  standards  ?  Still  2  hours  more  for  the 
forenoon  to  fade  out.  Then  started  the  yajna  of  decyphering  the 
particular  road  or  road  links  that  would  take  us  to  the  Institute. 
Roads  are  many,  junctions  aplenty,  signals  galore  incompre- 
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hensible  and  the  target  mysteriously  elusive.  Where  is  the  royal 
gateway  to  the  cherished  goal  ?  You  just  cannot  stop  the  car  at 
any  wayside  jut  or  jog  and  ask  some  passerby  for  directions.And 
where  you  can,  you  don’t  find  anyone  !  American  roads  are 
meant  for  fast  running  vehicles  and  not  for  path-finding  strollers. 
Even  a  housemaid  here  drives  her  car  and  walks  in  style  into  her 
workplace.  Wages  ?  Around  6  dollars  per  hour.  Thus  the  words 
“servant,”  “assistant,”  “housewife,”  “driver”  etc  are  un¬ 
imaginable  luxuries  in  this  land  of  plenty. 

Despite  road  maps  and  Anand’s  expertise  we  could  not  reach 
the  Institute  before  12  noon.  We  were  hopelessly  late.  “Either 
I’m  on  time,  or  dead,”  that  has  been  my  boast  throughout  my 
professional  and  private  life.  I’ve  never  allowed  latecoming 
students  to  my  class,  while  I’ve  always  entered  it  exactly  at  the 


appointed  time.  In  the  NCC  as  an  Officer  I’ve  worked  overtime 
to  instil  the  value  of  punctuality  in  our  cadets.  They  had  identi¬ 
fied  my  name  with  Yama  !  And  I  was  proud  of  it.  Punctuality  is 
the  respect  we  pay  to  others.  It  is  the  action  through  which  we 
show  them  our  genuine  concern  for  their  time  sensibility.  And  it 
is  an  index  of  our  own  upbringing. 

Anand  and  I  felt  terribly  miserable.  Six  months’  concerted 


efforts  had  failed  because  of  factors  beyond  our  control.  Chandra 
could  just  refuse  to  see  us.  So,  do  we  or  do  we  not  go  to  the 
Master  ?  Anyathaa  sarcinam  naasti  tu’ameva  saranam  mama.  Is 
it  an  escapist’s  exit  route  ?  Even  as  these  thoughts  were  belea¬ 
guering  me,  we  were  treading  our  ‘guilty’  way  towards  room 
number  201  in  the  second  floor  of  the  Institute.  His  official 
address  is  “5.  CHANDRASEKHAR,  Emeritus,  Professor,  Labo¬ 
ratory  for  Astrophysics  and  Space  Research,  THE  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  OF  CHICAGO,  THE  ENRICO  FERMI  INSTITUTE. 
933,  EAST  56TH  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60637.” 

The  University  of  Chicago  is  spread  over  a  vast  area,  perhaps 
far  larger  than  the  Mysore  Manasa  Gangotri  Complex.  It  is  a 
separate  City  interspersed  with  University  buildings,  residences 
administrative  blocks,  playgrounds,  recreation  centres,  gardens, 
akes  and  pools  and  so  on.  Michigan  lake,  one  of  the  five  largest 
landlocked  m.m-seas  is  at  the  feet  of  the  University.  More  than 
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a  century  old,  this  temple  of  learning  is  the  cradle  of  Nobel 
Laureates,  space  technologists,  philosophical  giants,  and  explo¬ 
rers  casting  their  spell  across  the  world  and  beyond.  Here  aca¬ 
demic  excellence  alone  works.  That’s  why  one  sees  a  miniature 
world  in  this  melting  pot  and  smelting  kiln  of  cultures — 
Japanese  and  Chinese  scholars  from  the  Far  East  and  Africans 
from  that  mighty  continent,  and  of  course  Indians,  are  distinctly 
distinguishable  here. 

You  can’t  say  who  is  what  in  this  ocean  of  academic  activities. 
Servant  to  professor  there  pervades  a  certain  divine  indifference 
or  disinterestedness  even  towards  the  immediate  neighbour. 
Lethargy  has  no  place.  Informality  is  the  primary  note.  You  mind 
your  business  without  casting  even  an  idle  glance  at  the  next 
person.  For  me  with  my  intimate  association  with  the  Indian 
academe,  it  was  totally  a  strange  world.  A  casual  stumble  on  a 
‘young  student’  would  unravel  a  professor,  while  a  marked  query 
with  a  ‘distinguished  scholar’  would  crashland  in  a  menial  ! 
Highhanded  officiousness  and  highbrowed  pretentiousness  are 
not  noticeable  in  this  conglomeration.  Of  the  ten-odd  persons 
sounded  on  Chandrasekhar’s  ‘whereabouts’  only  two  could  give 
us  some  vague  directions.  Here  is  the  world’s  tallest  intel- 
lectural  confined  to  his  lonely  track  within  the  campus,  un¬ 
noticed,  and  perhaps  uncared  too,  by  the  multitude.  The  brightest 
star  in  the  sky  is  but  a  dot  of  dim  light  in  the  dazzling  glitter  of 
the  neon-lit  terra  firma  ! 

We  are  on  the  narrow  corridor  of  the  second  floor.  The  rooms 
are  numbered  and  open.  They  are  well  equipped  and  student 
friendly.  Computers  with  their  live  screens  are  part  of  the  fur¬ 
niture.’  But  where  are  the  people  ?  No,  not  a  soul.  Absolute 
silence.  Numbers  continued  to  descend  from  our  end  220, 2 1 9, 
Countdown  was  on.  Time  almost  12-30  p.m.  At  an  unexpec¬ 
ted  corner  201  stared  at  us.  The  doors  were  open.  No  name  board. 
No  designation.  The  sun  needs  no  name-plate.  The  adjoining 
room,  202,  had  a  display  :  Secretary’s  office.  But  its  doors  were 
closed.  Helpless  and  desperate  Anand  peeped  into  the  den.  I  was 
standing  still,  overwhelmed  by  intense  emotion. 


“1  am  glad  you  could  make  it !  ” 


A  diminutive  figure  clad  in  full  suit  and  tie — the  respectable 
official  dress  as  standardized  in  British  India — walked  up 
to  the  entrance  to  ‘receive’  me.  With  folded  hands  I  uttered 
Namascarams,  Sir  !”  and  offered  him  our  profound  apologies 
for  being  unpardonably  late. 

He  stretched  out  his  arms,  held  my  palms  in  a  warm  embrace, 
and  said  “I  am  glad  you  could  make  it  !  I  had  lost  hopes.”  After 
a  pause  he  added  “But  we  are  still  in  June  22,  you  know  !” 

I  could  read  the  unsaid  words  in  his  gentle  smile.  This  very 
pleasant  encounter  brought  me  back  to  normalcy.  In  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  lesser  dignitary  I  would  have  dovetailed  a  humorous 
twist  That  would  allow  me  to  be  irresponsible  till  this  mid¬ 


night  ! 


When  Anand  explained  how  he  had  been  going  round  in  a 
spiral  course,  Chandrasekhar  put  a  pertinent  question  ‘‘How  long 

you  were  compelled  to  steer  the  vehicle  ?”  He  replied  “About 
one  and  a  half  hours.” 

“You’ve  done  well  considering  the  distance  alone,  the 
Chicago  wilderness  apart.” 

I  said  It  is  so  easy  in  the  stellar  firmament  to  move  from  one 

terTestriai°mess'”lth0Ut  l0Si"g  ^  But’  001  S°  in  this 

“That’s  nature  which  is  always  simple  !” 


Of  course,  he  was  generous  to  us.  His 
for  our  welfare. 
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enter  a  rishi's  holy  sequester  through  his  intellectual  edicts.  I 
studied  Raman  Effect  at  the  feet  of  a  Physics  Professor,  and  then 
approached  the  Giant  with  this  protective  armour.  Yes,  it  pleased 
him.  He  invited  me  in  and  said  “Sir !  Please  sit  down.” 

I  wouldn’t  unless  he  did  first.  “Sir  !  You’re  my  respected 
guest.  It’s  our  dharma  that  the  atithi  should  be  made  to  feel 
at-home.” 


Incidentally,  Chandrasekhar  is  the  son  of  Raman’s  elder 
brother  (accident  of  birth  or  ‘mathematics  in  the  genes’!) 

He  was  in  a  very  informal  and  receptive  mood.  “Pull  your 
chair  and  come  near,”  he  whispered.  His  chair  was  facing  the 
table.  And  I  drew  mine  inward  to  that  edge  of  the  table.  We  were 
now  seated  close  and  face  to  face.  I  expected  him  to  begin  the 
conversation.  But  he  was  all  ears  to  me.  Your  tapas  has  fructified, 
and  God  quite  pleased  with  your  devotion  has  appeared  in  front 
of  you  ready  to  bless  you.  Ask  thou  shalt  get  !  I  muttered 
awkwardly,  “It’s  a  great  moment  of  fulfilment  in  my  life.  I’m 
overwhelmed  with  unconcealable  emotion.  Thank  you  for  so 
graciously  conceding  my  humble  request ...”  My  mind  flash- 
backed  what  Chandrasekhar  had  said  on  a  different  context  : 
Indians  are  generally  accustomed  to  use  flowery  language.  Am 
I  uttering  words  without  content  ?  I  was  confused. 

Professor  Robert  L.  Synge,  83,  a  reputed  researcher  in  Rela¬ 
tivity  at  the  Dublin  University,  had  replied  to  my  query  in  1979 
(earlier  while  translating  into  Kannada  the  book  Principles  of 
Mechanics  by  Synge  and  Griffith,  I  had  entered  into  correspon¬ 
dence  with  him)  that  in  1939  he  was  invited  to  give  a  senes  of 
lectures  on  Relativity  at  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Prince¬ 
ton.  “The  prospects  of  meeting  Einstein  at  the  informal  tea 
breaks  and  talking  to  that  great  man  were  an  added  attraction 
But  when  I  went  to  the  Institute  I  learnt  to  my  disappointmen 
that  Einstein  was  never  coming  to  these  parties.  He  never  did 
during  my  stay.  Just  before  my  departure  from  the  Institute  a 
private  meeting  with  him  was  arranged  for  me.  And  when  it  di 
take  place  nothing  much  transpired  between  us,  for  I  was 

vous  and  he  was  shy.  »;„icfi/rPincteinIl 

I  just  compared  the  ratios  [Synge  as  a  Relativist]/[Einst  )J 
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and  [GTN  as  a  popularizer  of  Astrophysics]/[Chandrasekhar]. 
While  the  former  had  a  definite  numerical  content  the  latter  was 
just  zero.  But  numbers  alone  do  not  bind  human  beings.  Dedi¬ 
cation  does. 

“Sir  !  I’ve  brought  a  few  mementos  to  be  presented  to  you  as 
token  of  our  love  and  regard.” 

I  got  up  to  open  the  box.  But  that  was  not  to  be,  for,  he  got  up 
saying  “Let  us  now  go  to  the  Club,  and  have  our  lunch,”  and 
gestured  us  to  move  towards  the  door.  The  video  and  photo¬ 
graphic  cameras,  and  the  taperecorder  all  lay  locked  in  our  box. 
Historical  moments  in  my  life  just  could  not  be  clicked.  The 
unexpected  was  too  sudden  to  the  nonprofessional  Anand  to  set 
his  antenna  to  the  unfolding  drama. 

The  long  walk  on  the  wind¬ 
ing  path  across  corridors,  lifts, 
doors,  steps,  buildings,  foot¬ 
paths  and  roads  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  taxing  even  to  a  young¬ 
ster.  But  not  to  this  octo¬ 
genarian.  One  step  ahead,  he 
would  guide  us  ( lead  kindly 
light  !)  all  along.  Those 
massive  and  automatically 
closing  doors  had  to  be  opened 
with  a  special  mantra  (Open 
Sesame  !)  which  he  knew. 

Thus  when  Anand  or  I  first 
jumped  to  the  door  and  tried 
our  strength  unsuccessfully  at 
it,  he  would  come  forward 
with  an  amused  rebuke  and  do 

thSThii1  'mPftanl  Sp°tS  orP°rtraits  he  would  stop  and  explain 
their  historical  significance.  Students  in  their  hurry  and 

Professors  with  their  scholarly  heaviness  were  rushing  past  us 

mosZ, b“r2,“r8XhiS  Pr0feS“r  °f  Pr°f'SSOrS  Walkins 

In  the  Universities  where  I  worked,  even  a  new  recruit  of  a 
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Reader  has  far  more  paraphernalia.  One  would  never  see  a 
Professor  mingling  with  the  ‘rubble.’  I  am  greatly  impressed  by 
the  divine  indifference  and  cold  informality  that  pervade  the 
educational  institutions  here.” 

“This  is  the  Administrative  Block,”  he  said  while  we  walked 
by  its  side. 

“Perhaps  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Chicago  University  has 
his  office  here  ?” 

“No,  the  Indian  system  of  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor  etc  is 
not  in  vogue  here  . . .  Once  while  I  was  in  India,  a  curious  Media 
Correspondent  asked  me  whether  I  was  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
any  University.  I  said  no.  He  persisted  ‘Registrar  ?  Director  ?’  I 
told  him  I  was  a  Professor.  ‘That’s  all  ?’  was  his  immediate 

remark.” 

“I  have  read  in  a  book  entitled  Talent,  distributed  by  the  USIS 
in  India,  an  expression  somewhat  like  this  :  A  nation  which 
recognizes  a  third-rate  academic  because  he  is  professing  a 
socalled  noble  profession,  and  decries  a  first-rate  barber  be¬ 
cause  he  is  professing  a  socalled  ignoble  profession  perishes. 
Because  in  both  the  cases  it  has  conclusively  shown  that  it  is 
incapable  of  spotting  and  honouring  talent.”  The  Colossus  in¬ 
tently  listened  to  me. 

“But  do  you  know  why  that  media  person  was  so  plucky  ? 


“No  ?” 

“In  India  respect  is  directly  proportional  to  the  harm  a  person 
can  wrought  !  A  Vice-Chancellor  can  while  a  more  erudite 
professor  can’t  !  It  is  a  hierarchical  system  standing  on  feuda- 


lism.”  ,  _  „ 

At  this  point  he  burst  out  into  a  loud  laughter  the  full  moon 

(Chandra)  bloomed.  .  .  1 

By  now  I  was  free  from  any  nervousness,  hesitation  or  dazzle. 

He  is  soft  and  receptive,  intensely  concerned  with  you,  does  not 

drive  you  into  an  inconvenient  posture,  and  has  t  e  a 

embracing  generosity  to  put  up  with  your  foolishness.  And  when 

you  are  confused  in  explaining  a  certain  issue  he  puts  you  on  the 

right  track  so  gently  that  you  can  never  feel  the  smooth  glide. 

Your  personal  pride  is  more  safe  with  him  than  even  with  you. 


‘7  am  glad  you  could  make  it ! " 


/ 
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Observing  keenly 
the  Ganabharathi 
Souvenir 


Explaining  a  point 


With  Perry 
Cartwright  of  the 
University  of 
Chicago  Press 
(page  107) 
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because  he  has  an  intense  respect  for  your  motivations  unmind¬ 
ful  of  their  quality.  A  man  of  few  words,  all  action,  and  extremely 
gentle  and  lovable  manners.  Wali  quotes  James  Cronin  in 
Chandra  (page  14)  :  “He  is  so  intense  in  all  his  interests,  that 
one  gets  the  impression  that  he  is  averse  to  small  talk.  He  is  not. 
He  is  a  man  full  of  warmth  and  friendship  with  deep  human 
concerns.” 

We  climbed  the  rungs  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  Uni  versity 
Club.  In  that  open  hall  with  several  dining  tables  on  display,  most 
of  them  occupied,  the  Professor  had  to  find  a  convenient  one  for 
three  of  us.  No  special  rooms,  corners  or  tables.  He  held  a  menu 
card  and  invited  me  to  write  on  it  my  choice.  I  couldn’t  make 
out  anything  from  the  list.  “I  am  a  strict  vegetarian.  Please 
suggest  some  simple  items,”  I  said. 

"Do  you  think  vegetarianism  is  superior  to  nonvegeta¬ 
rianism  ?” 

I  knew  he  was  a  strict  vegetarian.  But  one  has  to  be  trans¬ 
parently  frank,  and  more  so  in  the  presence  of  such  pre¬ 
eminence.  Instinctively  I  replied  “I  do  not  know  anything  about 
nonvegetarianism.  How  can  I  pass  a  jugdement  ?” 

“That’s  the  right  attitude.” 

Yes  Judge  not  lest  ye  be  judged. 

He  wrote  individual  cards  for  us,  and  one  for  him,  signed  them 

and  passed  them  on  to  the  bearer.  Black  coffee  was  one  of  the 

items.  “Would  you  like  to  have  some  milk  and  sugar  ?”  he  looked 
at  me. 


“Certainly,”  I  said.  He  poured  some  and  suggested  I  could  add 
sugar  to  my  taste.  His  meticulous  care  to  details  without  losing 
the  overall  perspective,  whether  on  the  dining  table  or  at  the 
research  centre,  are  indeed  phenomenal.  Anar.d  wanted  to  pay 

the  bill.  Just  a  raised  hand  appreciating  the  offer  but  disapproving 
the  action  settled  it.  s 


Now  we  are  back  at  his  Chamber.  Anand  makes  up  for  the  lost 
opportunity.  With  his  permission  the  electronic  gadgets  are  set 
to  action.  But  the  taperecorder  needed  a  plug.  “Can  I  connect  the 
aperecorder  to  this  plug  after  disconnecting  the  clock  from  it  ?” 
He  sees  Anand’s  discomfiture,  understands  the  cause,  and  ap- 
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proves  the  suggested  solution.  Thus  the  electric  clock  at  the 
Chandrasekhar-firmament  stopped  functioning  at  that  instant  ! 

I  offered  him  first,  the  special  sweets  we  had  carried  with  us 
from  Mysore.  Then  I  presented  him  ‘officially’  a  copy  of  Subrah¬ 
manyan  Chandrasekhar ,  my  book  on  him,  and  a  copy  of  my 
book  Albert  Einstein ,  both  written  in  Kannada.  Now  the  chance 
was  for  the  Kamatak  music  cassettes  (by  Veena  R.  K.  Padma- 
nabha,  Vocal  Rudrapatnam  Brothers,  S.  Shankar  and  R.  N. 
Shrilatha)  and  a  wood-collage  (by  V.  M.  Sholapurkar).  Finally, 
the  Ganabharathi  Souvenir  1994  and  some  printed  literature 
about  this  sociocultural  voluntary  organization  were  handed 
over  to  him.  A  covering  letter  giving  details  of  the  artists  was 
included.  Every  time  he  would  say  “Oh  !  Thank  you.” 

The  profundity  of  the  heart  at  the  bottom  of  these  simple 
expressions  could  only  be  felt.  This  cold  print  can  never  give 
you  the  real  feel.  Whenever  he  rose  from  his  seat  I  too  did  as  a 
reflex  action.  He  would  notice  it  and  say  “Please  sit  down,”  or 
“Won’t  you  please  sit  down  ?” 

I  gave  a  brief  account  of  Ganabharathi  :  how  through  global 
public  begging  we  had  built  it  in  four  dimensions(spacetime) — 
Veene  Seshanna  Bhavana  complex,  free  classical  entertainments 
to  the  rasikas  thus  developing  a  healthy  cultural  environment, 
catch-them-young  and  train-them-well  in  classical  arts  so  that 
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the  latent  artistic  talents  in  youngsters  get  an  opportunity  to 
blossom,  and  publish  books  and  literature  on  fine  arts.  No  great 
cause  has  ever  suffered  for  want  of  funds — this  empirical  state¬ 
ment  is  more  than  well  proved  in  our  organization.  “It’s  a  great 
honour  to  the  Ganabharathi  fraternity,  sir,  that  you  have  agreed 
to  receive  our  respectful  pranaams  and  this  souvenir.” 

“Thank  you.  One  of  my  sisters  has  done  some  research  in 
music.” 

“I  know.  She  is  in  Madras.  Mrs  Srilakshmi  is  her  name  ?” 

“No,  Vidya.” 

“Your  father,  Mr  C.  S.  Ayyar,  has  made  a  distinct  contribution 
to  musicology.” 

“Yes.” 

The  discussion  about  classical  music  in  general,  and  Indian 
music  in  particular,  led  me  to  prepare  the  article  “Music  Appre¬ 
ciation.”  See  Appendix  2  (page  131). 

His  voice  is  deep,  but  it  gives  the  impression  of  tiredness. 
Sentences  are  models  of  mathematical  precision,  not  sponta¬ 
neous  outbursts  of  an  impatient  mind,  but  carefully  built  up 
artistic  structures.  No  word  or  phrase  can  be  altered  or  bettered. 
He  listens  intently,  gets  clarification  if  necessary,  thinks  deep, 
frames  his  sentences  correctly,  economically  and  elegantly,  and 
replies  steadily  and  firmly.  If  you  listen  to  him  carefully  you 
don’t  have  to  use  the  cliches  “Sorry,”  or  “Beg  your  pardon”  or 
“I  couldn’t  get  you.”  Expletives  have  no  role  to  play  there. 

“Let’s  go  through  your  questions,”  he  said.  It  was  4  p.m. 
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XJe  went  through  the  pages  of  Subrahmanyan  Chandra- 
X  l^sekhar  (my  book  on  him)  with  the  child’s  curiosity  and 
scientist’s  concentration,  and  asked  me  about  its  plan.  I  opened 
the  Contents  page  and  gave  the  English  version  of  each  item. 

hen  an  explanation  was  completed,  he  would  approve  it  with 
a  full-throated  “Oh  !”  Otherwise  he  would  throw  a  glance  at  me. 
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which  was  an  indication  that  I  should  go  further  into  the  topic. 
On  page  1 10  in  my  book  there  is  a  stanza  from  Purandaradasa 
printed  separately  in  smaller  founts.  He  wanted  to  know  its 
meaning. 

The  occasion  was  the  clash  of  old  Eddington’s  (age  53) 
bloated  ego  with  young  Chandrasekhar’s  (age  25)  scientific 
humility.  In  the  open  technical  discussion  among  the  scientists 
the  former  had  condemned  the  latter’s  scientific  findings  in  a 
non-scientific  vituperative  invective.  The  meeting  ended  in  a 
stunned  silence.  The  scientific  community  which  was  witness  to 
this  mean  exhibition  of  lung  power  and  age  arrogance  just  kept 
quiet  when  they  should  have  actually  called  off  Eddington’s 
bluff.  However  after  the  meeting  quite  a  number  of  them  went 
over  to  Chandrasekhar  to  offer  him  unsolicited  free  advice  which 
included  an  element  of  praise  too.  Did  he  not  singlehanded 
oppose  the  Titan  of  astronomy  (Eddington)?  The  Purandaradasa 
lines  mean  :  Choose  not  the  company  of  those  who  praise  you  in 
public  and  hurl  abuse  in  private  ;  touch  not  those  who  carry 
tales ,  gossip  and  disaffection  ;  believe  not  those  who  for  selfish 
gains  spoil  others  reputation  ;  and  trust  not  anyone  other  than 
Chenna  Purandaravittala. 

The  chapter  Eddington  Parinaama  (Eddington  Effect)  drew 
his  attention.  I  explained  how  that  unfortunate  clash  had  forced 
the  young  Chandrasekhar  to  leave  England  and  explore  his 
future  elsewhere.  He  saw  the  table  on  page  218  which  presents 
a  comparative  picture  of  the  stars  Rigel  and  Deneb  in  relation  to 
their  distances  from  the  earth  (parsecs),  surface  temperatures, 
masses,  magnitudes,  absolute  magnitudes  and  luminosities.  I 
said,  “My  role  as  a  communicator  of  scientific  concepts  is  to 
prepare  the  intelligent  reader  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  the 
researchers  did  when  a  mass  of  data  stared  at  them.  Such  a 
rendering  makes  the  reader  a  part  of  the  unfolding  drama.” 

“I  see,”  or  “Well,”  or  “Oh”  were  the  only  responses  I  could 
get  from  him  throughout  these  talks.  He  would  never  pronounce 

an  opinion.  “ _ You  are  guided  by  your  motivations”  (page  iii 

of  my  book) — that  was  his  attitude.  He  was  intensely  interested 
in  me  and  my  work,  but  he  would  never  assume  a  condescending 
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role  for  himself.  When  I  was  struggling  for  the  right  word  or 
phrase  this  Shakespearean  scholar  (read  his  Truth  and  Beauty  to 
know  what  I  mean)  would  never  commit  even  obliquely  the 
‘indiscretion’  of  suggesting  or  prompting  it  to  me.  Why  ?  Read 
the  following  passages  from  Chandra  : 

Chandra  was  giving  a  colloquium.  Three  walls  of  the  lecture 
room  had  blackboards  on  them ,  all  spotlessly  clean  when 
Chandra  began  his  lecture.  During  the  course  of  his  lecture,  he 
filled  all  the  blackboards  with  equations,  neatly  written  in  his 
fine  hand,  the  important  ones  boxed  and  numbered  as  though 
they  had  been  written  in  a  paper  for  publication.  As  his  lecture 
came  to  an  end,  Chandra  leaned  against  a  table,  facing  the 
audience.  When  the  chairman  invited  questions,  someone  in  the 
audience  said,  “  Professor  Chandrasekhar,  on  blackboard  ...let's 
see,  ...  8,  line  11,  1  believe  you've  made  an  error  in  sign." 
Chandra  was  absolutely  impassive,  without  comment,  and  did 
not  even  turn  around,  to  look  at  the  equation  in  question.  After 
a  few  moments  of  embarrassing  silence,  the  chairman  said, 
Professor  Chandrasekhar,  do  you  have  an  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  ?"  Chandra  responded,  “ It  was  not  a  question  ;  it  was  a 
statement,  and  it  is  mistaken,  "  without  turning  around.  [As  told 
by  Carl  Sagan  to  Wali.] 

I  have  elsewhere  read  a  similar  anecdote  pertaining  to  Paul 
Dirac  too.  Chandrasekhar  once  said,  “It  was  a  shattering  expe¬ 
rience,  coming  in  Cambridge,  suddenly  finding  myself  with 
people  like  Dirac  . . .”  He  considers  Dirac,  one  of  his  teachers  at 
Cambridge,  as  a  great  scientist  and  gentleman  par  excellence  : 
He  is  just  wonderful !  His  philosophical  insight  into  the  general 
formalism  of  theoretical  physics,  his  mathematical  profundity 
which  allows  him  to  penetrate  with  ease  any  region  of  unex¬ 
plored  physical  or  mathematical  thought,  and  with  all  this  what 
humility  /  He  almost  represents  to  me  the  PERFECT  MAN 
...  ‘almost' because  of  his  utter  unconsciousness  of  his  own  depth. 

1  his  was  what  Chandrasekhar  wrote  to  his  father  on  22 
January  1932. 

t  In  19^’  aftCr  my  lntimate  and  personal  interaction  with  him, 
may  add  that  Chandrasekhar  is  a  living  model  for  this  type  of 
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PERFECT  MAN. 

Speaking  about  Enrico  Fermi’s  gentle  demeanour  Chandra¬ 
sekhar  told  Wali  : 

After  a  few  months  of  discussions,  we  accumulated  a  fair 
amount  of  material.  I  wrote  it  all  up  as  a  joint  paper.  When  the 
paper  was  all  finished  and  approved,  I  said  Fermi,  “Fm  afraid 
I  made  so  many  mistakes  all  during  this  time.  ”  He  sort  of  said, 
"Well,  I  too  made  many  mistakes  in  earlier  times.  ”  Indeed,  I  have 
rarely  come  across  a  person  so  generous  as  Fermi  in  physics 
discussions.  For  example,  when  I  said  something  with  which  he 
did  not  agree,  he  would  say,  "Well,  it  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that 
what  you  are  saying  is  right.  Of  course,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  let 
me  assume  you  are  wrong  and  proceed.  Then  a  point  must  come 
where  it  will  be  clear  where  I  have  gone  wrong.  ”  And  then,  as 
the  discussion  progressed,  a  point  would  come  where  it  became 
clear  that  he  was  right.  At  that  moment  he  would  change  the 
subject  at  once.  He  would  never  stop  to  say,  "I  told  you  so.  ” 

When  I  said  my  Kannada  book  Albert  Einstein,  first  published 
in  1979  to  mark  the  birth  centenary  of  that  great  Philosopher- 
Scientist,  had  seen  a  second  revised  edition  in  1 994,  and  that  was 
the  copy  I  had  given  him,  Chandra  said,  “Oh!  Einstein  is  a  great 
name.”  He  was  inquisitive  about  the  sale  of  these  books.  I 
explained  briefly  how  it  was  our  duty  to  introduce  modern 
scientific  concepts  to  fellow  countrymen  through  our  mother- 
tongue,  and  price  these  books  very  low.  “In  my  case  as  a  retired 
person  I  don’t  have  to  earn  any  money  out  of  this  labour  of  love. 
Further  my  eldest  son,  a  bookseller  of  the  good  old  Mahadevan- 
brand,  underwrites  the  printing  charges.  To  well-meaning 
friends  who  express  concern  at  our  economic  ‘folly’  I  repeat  the 
story  of  the  king  and  the  gardener  that  you  often  tell  your 

students.” 

The  ‘story’  is  excerpted  here  from  Chandra  : 

An  old  gardener  was  planting  some  mango  tree  seedlings  in 
the  woods.  A  King  and  his  Courtiers,  seeing  the  old  man  s  efforts, 
said  laughingly  to  themselves,  "Look  at  the  old  man  planting 
mango  trees.  How  young  he  thinks  he  is  !  ”  So  they  came  near 
him  and  the  King  said,  "Old  man,  I  see  you  are  planting  some 
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mango  trees. 

“Yes,  ”  the  old  man  said. 

“How  old  are  you  ?  ”  asked  the  King. 

“I  am  past  eighty -five,  going  on  ninety,  ”  responded  the  old 
man. 

The  King  and  the  Courtiers  laughed  and  said,  “Do  you  expect 
to  live  till  the  mango  trees  grow  and  bear  fruit  ?” 

“No,  ”  said  the  old  man,  “of  course  not.  ” 

“Why  do  you  do  it  then  ?  ”  the  King  asked. 

“Well,  ”  said  the  old  man,  “the  mangoes  I  eat  are  from  the 
trees  that  my  father  and  grandfather  planted.  1  hope  my  children 
and  grandchildren  will  eat  from  these  trees.  ” 

The  King  and  the  Courtiers  stopped  laughing.  The  King  was 
so  pleased  that  he  gave  the  old  man  five  gold  pieces. 

And  after  the  King  and  his  retinue  left  and  were  far  away,  the 
old  man  chuckled  and  said,  “And  they  thought  I  couldn't  get 
anything  for  planting  these  trees.  ” 

“Well,”  said  Chandrasekhar,  “it’s  nice  to  recall  the  past  in  the 
present.”  In  the  context,  I  should  think,  he  meant  that  my  humble 
attempt  at  re-telling  the  evolution  of  science  and  the  role  of  the 
scientists  thereon  was  indeed  “nice.” 

The  real  takeoff  moment  had  arrived.  Holding  a  copy  of  my 
questionnaire  he  said,  “Let  me  ask  you  first  a  question  :  what  is 
your  reaction  in  human  terms  to  the  controversy  between 
Eddington  and  me— my  part  in  it  and  his  part  in  it  ?  Kamesh- 
war’s  book  gives  a  correct  picture.  You  have  read  it.” 

In  my  book  I  have  gone  into  the  controversy  in  depth.  While 
tracing  the  scientific  trackrecord  of  Chandrasekhar  leading  to 
the  formulation  of  the  Chandrasekhar  Limit,  I  have  also  tried  to 
understand  and  explain  the  underlying  motivations.  An  objective 
comparison  of  Chandrasekhar’s  personality  in  relation  to  his 
achievement  with  Eddington’s  to  his  achievement  is  my  aim. 
Here  are  two  persons  with  their  theories  :  veteran  Eddington 
sticking  to  the  White-Dwarf-permanence  theory,  youn« 
Chandrasekhar  negating  it  and  propounding  a  new  theory. 
According  to  the  first  theory  all  stars  would  broadly  pass  through 
our  evolutionary  stages  :  Protostar,  Hydrogen  star.  Helium  star 
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(Red  Giant)  and  Carbon  star  (White  Dwarf).  Thus  eventually  the 
universe  will  be  populated  by  White  Dwarfs  only.  The  second 
theory  categorically  rejects  it,  and  states  that  stars  with  masses 
less  than  1 .4  x  ©  at  the  fourth  evolutionary  stage,  will  gradually 
fade  out  losing  all  energy  (radiation).©  stands  for  the  sun’s  mass. 
1 .4  x  ©  is  called  the  Chandrasekhar  Limit ,  a  universal  constant. 
The  future  of  massive  stars  (=  mass  greater  than  1.4  x©)  needs 
to  be  investigated.  Thus  there  is  no  permanence  at  any  stage. 

I  have  explained  how,  despite  correct  data  and  sound  metho¬ 
dology,  a  faulty  result  can  be  reached,  because  of  wrong  tools. 
Classical  physics  (Newton)  employed  by  Eddington  to  a  celes¬ 
tial  problem  had  ‘correctly’  led  him  to  a  wrong  coclusion. 
Modem  physics  (Planck-Einstein-Bohr)  applied  by  Chandra¬ 
sekhar  to  the  same  problem  had  uncovered  a  new — logically 
consistent  and  aesthetically  elegant — theory  before  him. 

The  senior  Eddington,  one  of  the  leading  Relativists  of  the 
time,  should  have  scientifically  and  not  personally  examined  his 
pet  conclusion  visavis  the  junior  Chandrasekhar’s  new  theory. 
But  he  didn’t.The  personal  relations  between  the  two,  both 
working  in  Cambridge,  were  extremely  cordial.  The  senior  had 
uniformly  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  junior’s  academic  progress 
— that  was  at  any  rate  Chandrasekhar’s  assessment.  Until  the 
final  unacademic  clash  unreasonably  perpetrated  by  Eddington 
he  had  never  even  hinted  about  his  ‘grievance’  against  Chandra¬ 
sekhar  or  his  nascent  theory. 

Therefore,  in  retrospect,  one  should  conclude  that  Eddington 
was  wrong  on  two  counts  :  projecting  a  faulty  theory,  and 
insulting  Chandrasekhar  needlessly  on  personal  (not  scientific) 
grounds.  The  cool  decorum  maintained  by  Chandrasekhar 
throughout  the  gruelling  times,  and  the  respect  and  regard  ex¬ 
pressed  by  him  in  his  personal  dealings  with  Eddington  there  - 
afterwards  also,  are  a  tribute  to  Chandrasekhar’s  scientific  acu¬ 
men  and  moral  stature. 

So  to  his  specific  question  about  ‘human  terms’  my  reply  was 
immediate :  “Here  is  a  young  Arjuna  on  the  side  of  dharma  pitted 
against  his  grandfather  Bhishma  and  guru  Drona  both  on  the  side 
of  adharma.  If  in  such  a  tricky  situation  human  relations  come 
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into  clash  with  established  truth 

“What’s  it  ?  Say  again.” 

It  was  not  his  fault.  When  I  am  enthusiastic  about  a  certain 
issue  my  speech  gains  momentum,  and  as  such  certain  crucial 
words  get  mixed  up.  They  do  not  sound  properly.  And  for  my 
respected  srotru  (listener)  every  single  word  has  a  specific 
meaning  in  its  place.  So  I  repeated,  rather  loudly,  “ Truth — you 
were  on  the  side  of  scientific  truth,  while  he  was  on  the  side  of 
personal  ego.  I  was  saying  that  when  a  confrontation  between 


truth  or  dharma  and  ego  or  adharma  arises  the  righteous  person 
should  always  side  the  former  and  always  reject  the  latter.  Arjuna 
did  it.  So  also  you.  The  second  point  I  want  to  stress  here  is  that 
as  a  gentleman  par  excellence  you  have  maintained  dignity  and 
decorum  under  extremely  trying  circumstances.” 

“Whom  are  you  referring  to  as  gentleman  par  excellence  ?” 

I  said  as  a  gentleman  par  excellence  you  have  conducted 

yourself  with  grace  and  decorum  notwithstanding  the  deliberate 
insult  hurled  at  you.” 

“What  about  Eddington  ?” 

He  is  also  a  gentleman  par  excellence.  But  in  this  case  .  .  .” 

Daily  he  was  coming  and  seeing  me,  he  hadn’t  given  me  any 
inkling  about  his  intention.  In  an  open  meeting  he  insults  me  and 
makes  a  fool  of  me.  What  type  of  par  excellence  it  is  ?” 

“I  was  saying  in  this  unfortunate  episode  his  behaviour  was 
completely  ungentlemanly.” 

Have  you  brought  all  these  points  in  your  book  ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“I  donf  want  to  express  my  views  on  that.  But  what  is  your 
reaction  in  human  terms  ?” 


elt  bad  Did  I  inadvertently  open  out  a  dormant  but  perma- 

nent  wound  in  his  mind  ?  Perhaps  some  of  my  thoughts  ex- 

p  ssed  under  great  emotional  stress  gave  him  a  feeling  I  hadn’t 

grasped  .he  fac,  properly.  I  could  feel  ,ha,  in  this  discussion  his 

part  was  completely  impersonal,  a  dispassionate  observer’s  fact- 

ending  and  narrating  role.  Whether  I  had  understood  it  as  such 
w  s  h,s  concern.  There  was  absolutdy  no  emo.on  (hr^hou( 

As  the  world  knows  today  (then  it  did  not)  Chandrasekhar’s 
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theoretical  prediction  of  those  years  and  its  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  in  his  mental  crucible  have  completely  explained  the 
evolution  of  massive  stars  :  Carbon  star  to  Black  Hole  via  the 
Supernova  explosion. 

“Sir  !  Before  putting  the  details  in  words  I  re-enact  the  scene 
keeping  the  perspective  correct  and  intact  and  only  when  I  feel 
satisfied,  consistent  with  facts,  I  complete  the  narrative.  Every 
time  I  have  felt  Eddington  has  not  behaved  the  way  an  elderly 
person  should  have.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  tell  you  my  opinion.  But  some  of  my  friends 
in  the  science  world  who  have  read  it  [Wali’s  narrative]  have 
expressed  great  surprise  to  me  for  the  warm  personal  relations  I 
maintained  with  him  throughout.  They  said  that  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  I  encountered  and  faced  subsequently  they 
would  have  become  cynical.” 

“I  attribute  your  sthitaprajnatwa  to  your  Indian  background  : 
karmanyevaadhikaaraste  etc — that  is,  do  thy  duty  without 
worrying  about  the  fruits  thereon.  A  sort  of  total  surrender  to 
values  and  complete  detachment  to  results.” 

“Well.” 

“That  must  have  caused  you  a  lot  of  mental  agony  ?” 

“No.”  Obviously  he  did  not  agree  with  my  surmise.  But  he 
wouldn’t  hurt  my  feelings  even  indirectly.  With  the  absolute  cool 
yet  intense  involvement  of  a  great  surgeon  he  was  performing 
this  ‘operation.’ 

That  was  at  Cambridge  during  the  period  1935-36.  Soon 
Chandrasekhar  migrated  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
Correspondence  of  a  personally  intimate  nature  continued  bet¬ 
ween  the  two.  Chandrasekhar  never  allowed  the  bitterness  to 
creep  into  the  letters,  and  Eddington  was  discreetly  silent  about 
it.  In  July  1939  the  two  again  met  face  to  face  at  Paris  at  a 
scientific  conference.  Eddington  repeated  the  diatribe  with  even 

sharper  missiles. 

•  Chandra  told  me,  “I  gave  my  talk,  I  think,  on  a  Thursday 
afternoon.  On  Friday  morning,  while  commencing  his  talk, 
Eddington  said,  ‘Our  beliefs  on  Friday  cannot  be  the  same  as 
those  on  Thursday.’”  (In  Chandra  they  are  Friday  and  Saturday 
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respectively.  However  when  he  came  to  the  recollection  of  the 
text  of  Eddington’s  speech  he  said  Friday  and  Saturday.  Frankly, 
I  am  amazed  at  the  consistency  of  his  ideas  and  the  precision  of 
his  language.) 

My  Kannada  book  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  whole 
confrontation.  Eddington  said,  “Chandrasekhar’s  investigation 
must  be  rejected  because  his  mathematical  formulation  does  not 
in  any  way  correspond  to  the  physical  problem,”  and  proceeded 
in  this  refrain.  When  Chandrasekhar  pinned  him  down  to  scienti¬ 
fic  facts  and  arguments,  and  exposed  his  inconsistencies,  and 
when  it  was  crystal  clear  to  the  rest  of  the  distinguished  scientists 
that  Eddington  was  completely  wrong  and  ungentlemanly,  the 
Chairman,  Henry  Norris  Russell  of  the  H-R  diagram  fame, 
avoided  the  inevitable  by  closing  “the  discussion  and  left  the 
matter  unsettled.” 

Chandrasekhar  told  me  how,  soon  after  this  fiasco  when  he 
was  trying  to  avoid  Eddington  lest  more  unpleasantness  should 
erupt,  he  was  equally  after  me — we  were  playing  blindman’s 
bluff.”  It  would  appear  Eddington  approached  Chandrasekhar 
and  said,  I  am  sorry  if  I  hurt  you  this  morning.  I  hope  you  are 
not  angry  with  what  I  said.” 

But  Chandrasekhar’s  response  was  correct  and  warm  :  “You 
haven’t  changed  your  mind,  have  you  9” 

“No.” 

“Then  what  are  you  sorry  about  ?” 

The  crestfallen  old  man  must  have  walked  off  dumbfounded. 

Eddington  died  in  1944  at  the  age  of  sixtytwo.  In  1982  while 
delivering  the  Eddington  Centenary  Lectures  at  Cambridge 
under  the  title  Eddington  :  The  Most  Distinguished  Astrophysi¬ 
cist  of  His  Time,  Chandrasekhar  has  given  a  complete  picture  of 
the  man— as  a  human  being  and  as  a  ‘distinguished  astro¬ 
physicist.  The  second  Lecture  in  the  series  has  the  title  Edding- 

nu  ’  f  *pos,tor  and  exponent  of  general  relativity.  Here 

Chandrasekhar  has  explained  the  strength  and  weakness  of 

Eddington,  and  concluded,  “And  so  today,  we  remember  with 

rT;e"Ce  f  great  sPmt  that  soared  undaunted  towards  the  sun  ” 

My  book  on  him  has  all  these  details  in  Kannada.  Of  course. 
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I  had  read  Chandra,  and  Truth  and  Beauty ,  and  collected  addi¬ 
tional  information  from  other  sources.  Only  after  imbibing  the 
spirit  lully  I  ventured  on  the  text.  Yet,  the  personal  feel — the 
Midas  touch — I  had  with  Chandrasekhar  during  those  two  days 
I  was  with  him  was  unique.  Here  is  a  human  being  (even  after 
forgetting  all  about  his  science)  who  is  just  like  you  and  me,  but 
he  thinks,  acts,  talks  and  writes  truth  and  truth  only,  a  living 
example  for  mitabhaashi,  sphutabhaashi,  sthirabhaashi  and 
vijnaanabhaashi.  Socrates  is  not  a  legend. 

I  must  add  here,  as  a  foot  note,  that  despite  his  being  very 
informal  and  cordial,  and  my  being  thorough  about  the  whole 
episode,  but  due  to  my  own  shortcomings  in  communication — 
one  shudders  when  naked  truth  in  simple  words  stares  at  one — 
my  role,  when  I  now  listen  to  the  tape  and  watch  the  video 
pictures,  seems  to  be  very  insignificant.  How  better  I  could  have 
expressed  myself  !  “Well,”  or  “Anyway.” 

He  went  through  the  questionnaire  silently.  “Many  of  your 
questions  are  deep  and  philosophical.  I  am  giving  you  a  set  of 
reprints  of  my  talks  and  articles.  They  contain  most  of  the 
answers.” 

“Can  I  publish  them  ?” 

“You  can  use  them  the  way  you  like.” 

Regarding  question  number  1,  I  explained  him,  how  a 
thorough  discussion  with  philosophers  and  Sanskrit  scholars  had 
clarified  for  me,  the  subtle  conceptual  difference  between  the 
true  and  truth  ;  the  beautiful  and  beauty.  The  former  in  each  case 
is  the  perceptible  face  of  the  latter,  while  the  latter  is  the  idealized 
abstraction  of  the  former.  The  Kannada  equivalents  are  :  the  true 
rita,  truth  satya ,  the  beautiful  sundara ,  beauty  soundarya. 

“Yes,  the  idealization  of  sensory  perceptions  leads  to  such 
abstract  concepts.  Do  you  know  that  the  simple  geometrical 
concepts  like  the  point,  straight  line,  circle  etc  have  no  real 
physical  counterparts?  Yet  one  can  work  on  them,  obtain  results 
and  look  for  their  physical  counterparts  in  nature.” 

I  quoted  Einstein  :  “As  far  as  the  propositions  of  mathematics 
refer  to  reality  they  are  not  certain  ;  and  as  far  as  they  are  certain 
they  do  not  refer  to  reality.” 
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“Precisely.” 

He  gave  me  a  copy  of  his  Convocation  Address  at  Carleton 
University,  Ottawa,  Canada,  3  June  1978  (extracts)  : 

On  March  14  of  next  year,  scientific  academies  and  scholarly  insti¬ 
tutions  all  over  the  world  will  celebrate  the  centennial  of  Einstein’s  birth. 
It  is  proper  we  do  so  :  Einstein  is  not  only  the  most  distinguished 
representative  of  science  in  this  century  ;  he  is  also,  in  many  ways,  an 
apotheosis  of  science  itself.  And  for  my  text  this  morning  I  shall  take  the 
following  oft-quoted  statement  of  Einstein’s  :  “The  most  incomprehen¬ 
sible  fact  about  Nature  is  that  it  is  comprehensible.’’ 

This  expresses  a  profound  truth,  and  it  is  echoed  in  the  writings  of  other 
great  men  of  science.  Thus,  Eugene  Wigner  has  written  of  the  two 
miracles :  “The  miracle  of  the  existence  of  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  miracle 
of  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  divine  them.”  And  Schrodinger 
considers  this  latter  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  divine  Nature’s  laws 
may  well  be  beyond  human  understanding. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  these  statements  with  two  illustrative  examples. 

Geometrical  curves,  their  beauty  and  their  forms,  held  fascination  for 
the  Greeks  ;  they  are  enshrined  in  their  sculptures  and  their  architecture 
The  straight  line  and  the  circle  dominate  Euclid  ;  and  the  perfection  of  the 
circle  was  sacrosanct  :  it  underlies  Aristotle’s  conception  of  celestial 
bodies  and  it  provides  the  basis  for  Greek  astronomy  from  Eudoxus  to 
Ptolemy.  But  the  Greeks  did  not  confine  their  studies  to  straight  lines  and 
circles  only.  They  sought  curves  which  would  encompass  the  geometrical 
properties  of  straight  lines  and  circles  in  a  more  beautiful  and  harmonious 
synthesis  ;  and  they  discovered  this  harmony  in  the  curves  obtained  as 
sections  of  a  cone  :  the  ellipse  and  the  hyperbola.  Their  curiosity  with 
respect  to  these  curves  was  not  motivated  by  any  physical  fact  they 
discerned.  And  yet,  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  B .  C.,  Apollonius 
of  Perga  wrote  eight  monumental  volumes  devoted  to  these  curves, 
po  onius  is  eloquent  about  the  geometrical  properties  of  these  curves  • 

Sherr  i'  T  ^  miraCul0US-  But  11  did  occur  to  him,  or  to  the 
other  Greek  mathematicians,  that  these  curves,  which  they  studied  so 

earnestly  for  their  intrinsic  beauty,  had  any  relevance  to  the  real  physical 

of  T  rghtCT  CemUrieS  latCr  When  Kepler  was  analyzing  the  orbits 

curves^hT  h°^  \C°P?1Can  SyStCm’  ^  discovered  ^  the  very 
t  he  Greek  mathematicians  had  studied  for  their  intrinsic 

mathematical  beauty  were  exactly  those  needed  to  represent  the  orbits  of 
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the  planets.  Commenting  on  this  discovery  of  Kepler,  Einstein  has  written: 
“Our  admiration  for  Kepler  is  transcended  only  by  our  admiration  and 
reverence  for  the  mysterious  harmony  of  Nature  in  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves.  Already  in  antiquity,  man  had  devised  curves  exhibiting  the 
simplest  forms  of  regularity.Among  these,  next  to  the  straight  line  and  the 
circle,  the  most  important  were  the  ellipse  and  the  hyperbola.  We  see  the 
last  two  embodied — at  least  very  nearly  so — in  the  orbits  of  heavenly 
bodies.” 

Einstein  continues  :  “It  seems  the  human  mind  has  first  to  construct 
forms,  independently,  before  we  can  find  them  in  things.  Kepler’s  mar¬ 
velous  achievement  is  a  particularly  fine  example  of  the  fact  that  know¬ 
ledge  cannot  spring  from  experience  alone  but  only  from  a  comparison  of 
the  inventions  of  the  intellect  with  the  facts  of  observation.” 

Let  me  repeat  the  crucial  part  of  this  remarkable  statement  :  The 
human  mind  has  first  to  construct  forms,  independently,  before  we  can 


find  them  in  things.” 

I  should  like  to  illustrate  this  same  aspect  in  Einstein’s  own  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  general  theory  of  relativity,  a  theory  which  has  been  described 

as  “the  supreme  example  of  speculative  thought.” 

One  hundred  and  twentyfive  years  ago  in  a  celebrated  Lecture,  Bern- 
hard  Riemann,  analyzing  the  foundations  of  geometry,  came  to  the  view 
that  space  is  not  a  lot  of  points  close  together  but  a  lot  of  distances 
interlocked  ;  and  further,  that  these  metrical  properties  of  space  are 
causally  linked  with  its  matter  content.  He  states  :  “Therefore,  either  the 
reality  on  which  our  space  is  based  must  form  a  discrete  manifold  or  else 
the  reason  for  the  metrical  relationships  must  be  sought  for  externally,  in 
the  binding  forces  acting  upon  it.”  With  this  conception  of  the  possible 
role  of  geometry  in  describing  the  physical  world,  Riemann  developed  a 
system  of  geometry  more  general  than  Euclid’s,  a  system  which  has  come 

to  be  known  as  Riemannian  geometry. 

Some  sixty  years  later,  Einstein  was  absorbed  in  trying  to  understand 

a  miracle  that  underlies  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravity  and  an  incon- 
sistency  in  it  which  he  perceived.  The  miracle  is  that  all  bodies  are  equally 
accelerated  in  a  gravitational  field,  as  manifested  by  Galileo  s  well  known 
demonstration  from  the  leaning  tower  at  Pisa.  It  requires  the  identity  o 
the  inertial  mass  and  weight— an  enigmatic  fact  well  established  but  no 
really  understood  before  Einstein.  And  the  inconsistency  that  Einstein 
perceived  is  that  Newton  postulated  that  the  action  of  gravity  at  a  is  nee 
fs  instantaneous — contrary  to  Einstein’s  own  prohibition  that  no  signal 
can  be  propagated  with  a  velocity  exceeding  that  of  light.  In  reso  ving 
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these  paradoxes,  Einstein  found  that  Riemann’s  geometry  provided  him 
with  a  framework  ideally  suited  for  developing  his  general  theory  of 
relativity  ;  not  unlike  Kepler  who  found  in  the  geometrical  works  of 
Apollonius  the  framework  for  his  understanding  of  planetary  motions. 

And  Einstein’s  theory  developed  on  what  appeared  to  many  of  his 
contemporaries  as  a  very  frugal  basis  on  which  to  found  a  physical  theory, 
has  revealed  a  richness  of  content  that  continues  to  baffle  the  imagination. 
One  illustration  of  this  richness  must  suffice. 

As  all  of  you  would  be  aware  that  a  fact  of  great  interest  which  has 
emerged  from  current  astronomical  developments  is  the  growing  convic¬ 
tion  in  the  existence  of  black  holes.  These  are  objects  around  which  the 
gravitational  field  is  so  strong  that  light  cannot  escape  from  them.  Clearly, 
the  description  of  such  strong  gravitational  fields,  if  they  do  occur  in 
Nature,  is  properly  the  domain  of  general  relativity.  One  might  have 
thought  that  in  the  framework  of  general  relativity  black  holes  of  many 
different  sorts  could  occur  just  as  we  find,  in  our  common  experience  that 
objects  in  equilibrium  such  as  stars  and  planets,  have  diverse  shapes  and 
forms  depending  on  their  internal  stratification  and  the  internal  states  of 
motion  (such  as  rotation).  But  contrary  to  these  expectations,  Einstein's 
theory  predicts  that  black  holes  form  an  extremely  simple  family  charac¬ 
terized  by  just  two  numbers  specifying,  respectively,  their  mass  and 
rotation.  And  not  only  that  !  We  can  write  down  a  simple  formula 
representing  the  black  holes.  The  solution  of  Einstein's  equations  describ¬ 
ing  black  holes  was  discovered  by  Roy  Kerr  (a  New  Zealand  mathe¬ 
matician)  in  his  search  for  beauty  in  Einstein  s  equations  in  about  the  same 
way  that  Apollonius  had  sought  beauty  in  Euclid’s  system  of  geometry. 

To  return  to  what  I  said  at  the  outset :  how  does  it  happen  that  what  the 
human  mind,  in  the  privacy  of  its  own  thoughts,  contemplates  as  beautiful 
finds  its  realizations  in  Nature?  Indeed,  “the  most  incomprehensible  fact 
about  Nature  is  that  it  is  comprehensible.” 

Our  conversation  continued.  Chandrasekhar  cited  a  few 
simple  illustrations  from  elementary  geometry  :  Pythagoras’ 
theorem,  Morley’s  theorem  and  Inversion.He  added  that  Nature 
for  reasons  never  knowable  by  we  humans,  seems  to  hide 
beautiful  structures  and  forms  in  each  one  of  its  creations. 

I  said,  k‘Your  research  is  always  oriented  towards  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  beauty  inherent  in  nature  and  the  natural  phenomena. 

I  he  logical  outcome  of  your  research,  Chandrasekhar  Limit ,  is 
yet  another  example  for  the  two  mottos  (question  number  1  on 
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A 


ABC  is  any  triangle.  AQ,  AR  ;  BR, 
BP ;  CP,  CQ  are  the  trisectors  of  the 
angles  A,  B,  C  respectively.  They 
meet  in  pairs  at  P,  Q,  R.  APQR  is 
always  equilateral.  (Morley’s  theo¬ 
rem — for  a  proof,  see  Appendix  1 
on  page  121) 


In  a  right-angled  triangle,  the 
square  on  the  hypotenuse  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the 
other  two  sides.  AB~  =  BC~  +  CA~ 
(Phythagoras’  theorem) 


o  is  a  fixed  point,  S  a  fixed  circle  and  /  a  fixed  straight  line.  Let  P  move 
on  S  or  on  /,  and  let  Q  be  a  point  on  OP  such  that  OP.OQ  =  k  (a  constant). 
Then  the  locus  of  Q  is  called  the  inverse  of  P  with  respect  to  O,  the  process 
is  inversion  and  k  the  constant  of  inversion.  If  O  lies  on  the  circumlerence 

ofS  ?  - 

page  27).  Herman  Weyl  wrote  My  work  always  tried  to  unite 
the  true  with  the  beautiful  ;  but  when  I  had  to  choose  one  or  the 
other,  I  usually  chose  the  beautiful.’  Here  is  yet  another  way  of 
explaining  the  different  shades  of  meaning  the  true  and  truth , 
and  similarly  the  beautiful  and  beauty  depict.” 
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“That  seems  to  be  a  fine  way  of  looking  at  it.” 

“What  was  the  motivation  for  the  discovery  of  the  Chandra¬ 
sekhar  Limit  ?  Pursuit  of  truth  ?  Looking  for  the  beautiful  ?” 

“The  equations  were  there.  Anyone  could  have  picked  up  this 
physical  constant  out  of  them.  It  just  happened  that  I  did  it.” 

“Are  you  not  unduly  underrating  your  contribution  ?” 

“Certainly  not.  Look  at  the  General  theory  of  Relativity.That 
was  Einstein’s  epochmaking  discovery.  You  can’t  say  that  about 
this  physical  limit  attributed  to  me  just  by  accident.” 

“It  is  often  said  that  Philosophy  is  the  Mother  of  Science. 
Would  you  please  comment  on  this  statement  with  reference  to 
your  own  work  ?” 

“On  another  occasion  I  have  said  :  it  is,  indeed,  an  incredible 
fact  that  what  the  human  mind,  in  its  deepest  and  most  profound, 
perceives  as  beautiful  finds  its  realization  in  external  nature. 
What  is  intelligible  is  also  beautiful.  Now,  Philosophy  and 
Science  are  two  distinct  creations  of  the  human  mind  motivated 
by  the  quest  for  beauty.  Their  paths  are  different  though  goals 
may  converge  in  the  far  off  spacetime.  One  can  always  find 
parallels  between  Philosophy  and  Science  at  the  conceptual 
level.  While  the  experimental  and  observational  path  of  Science 
needs  more  time  to  confirm  its  findings,  there  is  no  such  con¬ 
straint  on  the  inspired  speculations  of  Philosophy.  Therefore  one 
should  accept  Science  and  Philosophy  as  such,  and  allow  them 
to  develop  along  their  chosen  paths.  Recently  I  saw  a  paper  on 
Freudian  influence  on  Einstein’s  mind  !”  He  broke  into  a 

laughter  and  added,  “Why  not  allow  those  great  men  to  rest  in 
peace  ?” 


Indeed  a  fine  instance  of  cargo-cult  science  in  the  words  of 
Feynman.” 

Chandra  added,  “You  have  heard  of  the  lines  There  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  in  your 

philosophy.’  Can  you  conclude  therefore  that  Shakespeare  had 
an  inside  technical  knowledge  of  science  ?” 

•w  reme™bered  the  continuation  of  these  lines,  especially,— 
Well,  well,  we  know'  or  ‘We  could,  an  if  we  would’  or  ‘If  we 
list  to  speak’  or  There  be,  an  if  they  might’— but  wouldn’t  dare 
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to  utter  them  in  his  presence.  Instead  I  shifted  the  question  : 
"Your  views  on  God  and  Religion  ?” 

"God  is  the  finest  invention  of  the  human  mind.  Perhaps 
man’s  weak  psyche  needs  some  mighty  force  to  account  for 
sudden  booms  or  unexpected  bolts  so  as  to  balance  the  upsurge 
of  emotion.  However,  personally,  I  do  not  need  God.  I  consider 
myself  an  atheist.  I  am  not  religious  in  any  sense  of  this  term. 
That  God  or  Religion  has  given  solace  to  others  does  not  seem 
to  be  relevant  to  me.” 

"You  had  said  once  :  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  any 
scientist ,  past  forty,  who  could  have  said,  ‘Now,  I  know  how  to 
do  research.  ’  And  this  to  my  mind  is  the  center  and  the  core  of 
the  difference — the  apparent  inability  of  a  scientist  to  conti¬ 
nually  grow  and  mature.  Now,  sir,  your  own  case  is  a  classic 
example  of  an  exception  to  the  rule.” 

He  smiled  and  remarked  half  seriously,  "You  can’t  take  a 
statement  from  my  book  and  set  it  against  me  !” 

In  another  lecture  Chandra  has  quoted  Majorana  talking  to 
Fermi  :  "There  are  scientists  who  ‘happen’  only  once  in  500 
years,  like  Archimedes  or  Newton.  And  there  are  scientists  who 
happen  only  once  or  twice  in  a  century,  like  Einstein  or  Bohr.” 

When  will  another  Chandra  ‘happen.’  And  he  was  very  much 
there  in  front  of  me  pensively  gazing  at  my  questions. 


Chandra  :  The  Human  Side 


June  22.  Late  in  the  evening,  after  almost  six  hours  of  conti¬ 
nuous  sitting,  we  (Chandra,  Anand  and  I)  adjourned  for  the 
day.  Throughout  this  long  bythak — yes,  even  for  younger  people 
it  is  a  marathon  sitting —  not  even  once  Chandrasekhar  gave  the 
impression  of  strain,  impatience,  boredom  or  indifference.  I 
could  understand  he  was  slightly  hard  of  hearing.  But  increase 
in  the  volume  wouldn’t  help.  Talk  slow,  low,  clear  and  crisp 

_ you  are  in  his  frequency.  The  first  two  ‘ingredients  are  not 

my  strong  points  while  the  last  two  creaked  in  the  presence  of 
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his  towering  personality.  No  water,  no  cup  of  coffee,  and  no 
servant  or  secretary  to  help  him.  Abraham  Pais  says  of  Einstein: 
“Rarely  lonely,  mostly  alone.”  What  can  one  say  of  Chandra¬ 
sekhar  who  both  as  a  scientist  and  a  human  being  is  of  compa¬ 
rable  stature  ?  “Always  lonely,  mostly  alone.”  Wali  has  beauti¬ 
fully  summed  up  his  magnificent  (I  should  add  unique)  book 
Chandra  in  these  words  : 

A  distinguished  astronomer  apparently  asked  him  once  some 
years  ago ,  “ Chandra ,  when  will  you  come  to  grips  with  the  real 
problems  in  astronomy  ?  ” 

Chandra,  recalling  the  opening  question  in  John  Ruskins 
essay  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Holbein,  apparently  respon¬ 
ded,  “I  do  not  feel  up  to  painting  Madonnas.  ” 

If  someone  asked  a  similar  question  today,  he  would  perhaps 
give  the  same  answer.  He  is  content  with  another  cautious  step 
up  the  ladder,  embarking  on  another  adventure,  as  Chandra  likes 
to  put  it,  as  a  lonely  wanderer  in  the  byways  of  science. 

In  his  ‘lonely’  chamber  of  the  Enrico  Fermi  Institute  at  the 
Chicago  University, 
among  the  portraits  of 
Newton,  Einstein, 

Eddington,  Ramanujan 
and  others  lending 
dignity  and  dimension  to 
the  walls,  one  particular 
abstract  drawing  catches 
your  imagination  first 
because  it  is  deceptively 
simple  for  a  first  glance. 

A  long  ladder  is  leaning 
against  a  high  wall  ;  a 
person  is  climbing  it  with 
his  left  foot  on  the  lower 
and  the  right  on  the 
higher  rungs  ;  his  left 
hand  is  holding  a  rung 
while  the  right  one  is 
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swung  to  catch  the  higher  one  ;  apparently  there  is  light  from  the 
back  focussed  on  the  person,  and  so  the  shadow  of  the  ladder 
with  the  person  on  it  is  cast  on  the  curved  wall  in  an  unusual 
manner  ;  the  place  where  the  ladder  is  resting  on  the  ground 
below  is  hidden  from  your  view,  and  the  upper  end  which  is 
leaning  on  the  wall  suggests  that  the  ladder  extends  still  beyond. 

I  thought  that  the  portrait  symbolizes  the  eternal  quest  of  the 
human  race — its  pursuit  of  truth  and  beauty  by  different  routes. 
In  Chandrasekhar’s  words,  “The  realization  of  the  absolute  im¬ 
possibility  of  achieving  one’s  goals  is  only  enhanced  by  the 
shadow  giving  one  an  even  lowlier  feeling  of  one’s  position.” 
When  one  climbs  a  ladder,  nature  demands  the  left  leg  and  left 
hand,  similarly  the  right  leg  and  right  hand  to  swing  in  synchrony 
(unlike  what  one  does  while  walking  on  flat  ground).  Therefore, 
in  this  portrait,  in  addition  to  what  Chandrasekhar  says,  one 
understands  that  only  when  one  follows  the  scientific  method, 
that  is,  when  one  is  in  tune  with  nature,  one  may  perhaps  get  a 
glimpse  of  reality.  The  higher  the  rung  the  broader  the  vision. 
Yes,  Chandrasekhar  is  a  lone  climber  on  a  solitary  ladder  leaning 
against  the  spacetime  continuum. 

As  you  face  this  ‘science  ladder’  [artist  Piero  Borello  An 
Individuals  View  of  the  Individual  {Man  on  the  Ladder)]  from 
the  vantage  position  of  Chandrasekhar’s  chair  and  allow  your 
mind  to  soar,  you  find  your  ideas  revolving  and  crystallizing 
around  a  great  scientist,  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  all  times  :  Isaac 
Newton.  And  his  portrait  is  very  much  there  to  the  right  of  the 
ladder. 

Science-popularizers  who  care  more  for  made-to-order  sensa¬ 
tionalism  than  for  the  joy  of  discovery  through  travails  and 
tribulations,  and  whose  capital  is  the  trivial  oddities  of  the 
makers  of  science  rather  than  the  hard  facts  that  go  into  the 
theory,  use  eye-catching  and  mind-boggling  headlines  like 
“Newton  Dethroned,”  or  “Big  Bang  Blasted,”  or  “Einstein  Un¬ 
locks  the  Riddle  of  the  Universe.”  In  fact  after  the  1919  obser¬ 
vational  confirmation  of  the  General  Theory  of  Relativity  even 
serious  students  of  science  had  fallen  a  prey  to  such  thinking, 
temporarily  though.  The  lone  and  lonely  trotter  Chandrasekhar 
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is  cast  in  an  entirely  different  mould. 

“On  reading  Newton ’s  Principia  at  age  past  eighty  ”  is  the  title 
of  an  article  by  Chandrasekhar  in  Education,  Science  and 
Human  Values  (brought  out  to  honour  the  memory  of  Professor 
D.  S.  Kothari).  Chandrasekhar  gave  me  an  offprint  of  this  article 
published  in  Current  Science  dated  10  October  1994  :  “My 
interest  in  the  Principia  was  stimulated  by  an  invitation  in  1986 
[Chandrasekhar  was  then  76]  to  contribute  a  paper  at  one  of  the 
many  symposia  that  were  being  planned  to  celebrate,  in  the 
following  year,  the  tercentenary  of  the  publication  of  the  New¬ 
ton’s  Philosophie  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica  in  1687.” 

Serious  attempts  made  in  that  direction  led  him  to  two 
choices  :  “either  to  select  and  abstract  from  the  extant  volu¬ 
minous  Newtoniana  or  confine  myself  solely  to  the  Principia 
and  personally  assess  the  intellectual  achievement  that  it  is.  I 
chose  the  latter  course,  recalling  the  motto  that  ‘to  read  for 
oneself  a  play  of  Shakespeare  is  worth  a  heap  of  commentaries.’ 
My  study  of  the  Principia ,  so  begun,  continued  to  smoulder  till 
it  became  earnest  enough  to  embark,  a  year  ago  on  ‘ Newton ’s 
Principia  for  the  Common  Reader  ’  [1995,  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford].  And  I  may  add  that  during  the  course  of  my  study,  I  did 
not  find  a  single  Proposition  from  which  I  did  not  learn  some¬ 
thing  new,  some  things  that  I  did  not  know,  or  some  things  I 
should  have  known.” 

He  was  pronouncing  ‘Principia’  as  ‘Prinkhipia.’  Out  of  curi¬ 
osity  I  asked  him  the  reason  for  it.  “Yes,  while  in  India,  I  too  had 
heard  it  as  ‘Prinsipia.’  But,  it  is  a  Latin  word  and  its  correct 
pronunciation  is  ‘Prinkhipia.’  We  should  not  take  liberties  espe¬ 
cially  with  proper  names.”  Meticulousness  !  Thy  name  is 
Chandrasekhar  ! 

He  said  during  the  course  of  our  conversation  (22  June  1995) 

that  the  first  printed  copy  of  his  work  on  Principia  had  reached 

him  from  the  Press  just  last  month,  and  that  he  would  show  it  to 

me  next  day  when  we  would  be  visiting  the  Chandrasekhars  at 
their  home. 

How  is  the  production  or  the  hardware  of  this,  magnum 
opus .  He  showed  me  the  copy  of  the  letter  of  appreciation  he 
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had  written  in  his  long  hand  to  Mr  Mansfied  of  Oxford  on  18 
May  1 995.  Just  poetry — in  content,  diction  and  inscribing.  “Can 
I  have  a  copy  of  it  ?” 

“Oh  !  You  like  it  ?  I’ll  get  a  xerox  copy  for  you.”  No  call  bell. 
Not  a  single  soul  anywhere.  I  suggested  Anand  could  get  it 
xeroxed  in  a  nearby  shop.  “Wait,”  he  said  and  walked  out, 
perhaps,  to  the  xerox  room  elsewhere  in  the  same  corridor.  After 
a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  a  copy  and  gave  it  to  me.  Read 
the  extracts  : 

My  reaction  to  this  book  is  quite  different  from  my  other  books. 
With  these  other  books,  I  have  associated  years  of  research  over 
a  decade  and  a  final  perspective  attained  (with  an  element  of 
egotism  (?)).  With  the  present  book,  l  have  no  such  ‘ possessive  ’ 
feelings.  When  for  example,  I  turn  the  pages  of  the  book,  I  recall 
only  the  exhilaration  that  I  experienced  on  reading  and  under¬ 
standing  the  particular  parts  of  the  Principia.  The  feelings  are 
not  dissimilar  to  those  as  when  recalling  an  exalted  performance 
of  Beethoven  }s  9th  symphony  or  Bach  s  St  Matthew  Passion. 

Thus  ends  for  me  a  period  when  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
supreme  Intelligence. 

During  his  brief  absence  at  the  xerox  machine,  I  pulled  out  a 
volume  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary  from  the  shelf  (I’m  sure  if  only 
he  had  seen  me  in  action  he  would  have  quietly  stepped  in  and 
done  it  for  me  thus  gently  correcting  my  unintentional  yet 
irreverent  procedure  ;  he  wouldn’t  have  allowed  me  to  replace 
it  in  its  original  position  !)  and  quickly  looked  for  the  word 
rarified.  Long  ago,  back  in  Mysore,  I  had  noticed  this  word  in 
one*  of  his  talks.  To  the  best  of  my  memory  the  word  is  spelt 
rarefied.  To  make  myself  sure  of  the  spelling  I  had  looked  for 
rarified  in  the  Webster’s  and  the  Collins.  Only  rarefy,  rarefied 
could  be  found  there.  I  knew  Chandrasekhar,  as  a  Master  of 
modern  English  prose,  would  never  go  wrong.  Perhaps  rarified 
was  a  new  word  my  copy  of  the  Webster’s  or  the  Collins  had  not 
printed,  perhaps  it  was  a  printing  error.  Why  not  verify  with  the 
Great  Master  himself  ?  But  at  that  moment  my  memory,  which 
was  never  strong,  had  failed  miserably,  and  I  couldn  t  even  say 
in  which  article  it  had  appeared.  Could  it  be  Wali  s  Chandra  ? 
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Or  Chandrasekhar’s  Truth  And  Beauty  ?  But  precisely  where  ? 
The  Oxford  Dictionary  at  his  shelf  too  had  not  listed  the  myste¬ 
rious  word  rarified.  But  rarefied  was  very  much  there. 

“Sir  !  You’ve  used  a  new  word  rarified  in  one  of  your  articles. 
Just  now  I  cannot  locate  it.  My  dictionary  does  not  have  this 
word,  nor  the  Oxford  with  you.  I  should  like  to  know  its  signi¬ 
ficance.”  I  was  fondly  hoping  to  hear  from  him  that  it  was  a 
printer’s  devil. 

He  took  out  the  American  luxurious  edition  of  Truth  And 
Beauty ,  instinctively  turned  to  the  third  article  ( Patterns  of 
Creativity ),  and  showed  me  the  appropriate  passage  :  “I  shall 
then  seek  to  determine  whether,  from  the  likenesses  and  the 
differences  in  the  patterns  at  these  rarified  [emphasis  added] 
heights,  we  can  draw  any  larger  conclusions  which  may  be  valid 
at  lower  levels.” 

He  then  looked  into  the  appropriate  page  of  the  Oxford  I  had 
opened  for  him,  straight  went  into  the  3rd  or  4th  alternative  given 
in  Roman  lower  case  as  ‘rarified’  under  the  major  entry  in 
Roman  bold  as  rarefied.  While  rarefy  indicates  the  physical 
state  we  are  familiar  with,  rarify ,  a  variant  of  it,  connotes  a  more 
abstract  state.  To  borrow  from  Chandrasekhar  “I  felt  like  a 
schoolboy  admonished  by  his  master.” 

As  you  have  rightly  anticipated  Chandrasekhar  restored  the 
Oxford  to  its  hallowed  niche  :  that  elegant  care,  from  the  simplest 
daily  drill  to  the  most  complicated  and  complex  mathematical 
formulation,  is  the  hallmark  of  this  Poet  of  the  Stars. 

Dusk  had  already  cast  its  thick  veil.  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell 
of  the  parting  day  (Thomas  Gray).  Chandra  got  up  :  “We  will 
meet  here  at  10  a.  m.,  tomorrow.  Also,  at  3  in  the  afternoon  you 
both  are  please  joining  us  for  tea  at  our  home.  I  am  extending 

this  invitation  on  behalf  of  Lalitha  also.  I  hope  this  arrangement 
suits  you  ?” 

Anand  offered  that  they  should  be  our  guests  at  lunch  next 
noon.  Thank  you  for  the  kind  feelings.  But  we  have  some  other 
programme.”  His  expressive  eyes  beamed  to  assure  us  that  it  was 
just  not  a  formal  or  polite  decline  of  our  warm  invitation. 

He  had  no  help  to  close  the  chamber.  And  he  wouldn’t  allow 
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us  to  render  this  small  service  even.  “In  America  one  has  to  be 
completely  self-reliant.” 

We  walked  down  and  reached  his  car  parked  at  the  special 
slot.  He  got  in  waved  at  us,  and  drew  off  :  I  thought  of  Gray 
again — 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds 
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Address  delivered  by  Albert  Einstein  (1879-1955)  at  the 
celebration  of  Max  Planck’s  (1858-1947)  sixtieth  birthday 
begins  thus  : 

In  the  temple  of  science  are  many  mansions,  and  various  indeed  are 
they  that  dwell  therein  and  the  motives  that  have  led  them  thither.  Many 
take  to  science  out  of  a  joyful  sense  of  superior  intellectual  power ;  science 
is  their  own  special  sport  to  which  they  look  for  vivid  experience  and  the 
satisfaction  of  ambition  ;  many  others  are  to  be  found  in  the  temple  who 
have  offered  the  products  of  their  brains  on  this  altar  for  purely  utilitarian 
purposes.  Were  an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  come  and  drive  all  the  people 
belonging  to  these  two  categories  out  of  the  temple,  the  assemblage  would 
be  seriously  depleted,  but  there  would  still  be  some  men,  of  both  present 
and  past  times,  left  inside.  Our  Planck  is  one  of  them,  and  that  is  why  we 
love  him. 

In  this  rishivakya  (staintly  saying)  read  for  Planck  our  dear 
Chandra ,  and  you  will  have  said  all  that  you  would  want  to  say 
about  Chandrasekhar’s  life  and  aspirations. 

The  second  and  final  day  of  our  meet  (23-6-1995).  Bitten 
badly  by  our  earlier  ‘misadventrue'  we  were  there  at  that  silently 
still  corridor  even  before  9-30  a.m.  And  room  number  201  was 
already  open.  We  stood  statuelike  hoping  for  the  appointed  time 
to  arrive  soon.  No,  near  a  massive  star  the  time  dilates.  But  the 
very  star  perhaps  feeling  the  radiation  emitted  by  us,  came  on 
the  event  horizon  ! 

“Oh  !  you’ve  already  come  !  Thank  you.  How  long  have  you 
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been  waiting  ?” 

“Hardly  a  few  minutes.” 

We  went  inside.  He  presented  me  with  a  neat  pack  containing 
offprints  of  several  of  his  talks  and  papers. 

“I  liked  your  question  number  5. 1  should  certainly  agree  with 
DVG.  Regarding  the  rest  of  the  unanswered  questions  you  can 
find  answers  in  these  offprints.” 

“Can  I  translate  them  into  Kannada  ?” 

“You  are  welcome  to  use  them  for  whatever  purpose.” 

Looking  at  the  watch  he  said,  “You  wanted  to  call  on  Mr  Perry 
Cartwright.  He  said  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  you  in  his 
office  at  10-30.  Shall  we  go  ?” 

Back  in  1994  when  I  desired  to  translate  into  Kannada  the 
chapter  Epilogue  :  Conversations  with  Chandra  from  Wali’s 
Chandra ,  I  corresponded  with  Cartwright  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Permissions  Department.  Both  Chandra  and  Wali 
had  recommended  my  request  for  free  permission,  and  Cart¬ 
wright  had  responded  favourably  :  “Permission  is  granted 
GRATIS.” 

We  said  we  would  find  our  way  to  the  Permissions  Depart¬ 
ment.  But  Chandra  insisted  to  accompany  us.  He  led  us  through 
the  labyrinthine  corridors  (no  name  plates  anywhere  !)  until 
Perry  himself  came  to  receive  us  at  the  entrance  to  his  office. 

Please  visit  us  at  3  this  afternoon.”  Chandra  gave  us  the 
necessary  directions  and  walked  back. 

“Sorry  Sir,  I  am  not  dressed  properly  to  receive  you  ”  said 
Perry  apologetically,  and  added,  “We  are  happy  that  a  distin¬ 
guished  person  like  you  should  find  it  convenient  to  visit  us.” 
(see  page  82) 

Dress  in  this  context  meant  the  formal  British  suit  Chandra 
was  wearing.  Well,  both  Anand  and  I  too  were  equally  guilty  ! 

Perry  conducted  us  through  hjs  office,  and  assured  me  of  all 
help  in  future.  Gratitude  is  the  index  of  one  s  character  and 
demeanour.  It  sets  the  boat  of  life  sail  smooth. 

Leaving  Perry  behind  we  had  full  four  hours  to  go.  I  was 
blank.  Anand  said  we  should  ensure  the  location  of  the  Chandras  ’ 
home  and  also  a  suitable  parking  slot. 
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Promptly  at  2-58  p.m.,  standing  on  the  ground  floor  outside 
their  home,  we  gave  the  telephone  call  as  instructed.  A  lady’s 
sweet  voice  (evidently  Lalitha’s)  greeted  us  and  gave  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  reaching  their  hermitage  in  the  eighth  floor  of  the 
skyscraper. 

Even  as  we  were  stepping  out  of  the  lift  the  old  couple  gave 
us  a  warm  and  soulful  welcome.  I  got  the  feeling  that  we  the  two 
drops  of  water  had  rejoined  the  vast  ocean.  Their  joy  and 
kindness  were  all  embracing. 

Chandra  was  in  an  informal  working  dress  (no  coat).  Lalitha 
was  clad  in  saree,  the  South  Indian  traditional  costume.  We 
removed  the  shoes  at  the  entrance.  ‘‘No  need,  walk  in  as  you  are,” 
Chandra’s  persuasive  voice. 

“No  sir,  please.  We  are  entering  a  Temple.” 

At  that  moment  the  couple  looked  rather  glum.  “Did  I  hurt 
your  feelings  unwittingly  ?” 

“No,  Professor  Narayana  Rao.  We  are  moved  by  the  lofty 
Indian  heritage.” 

Seated  on  the  sofas  face  to  face,  I  offered  Lalitha  the  saree 
and  blouse  piece  my  wife  had  selected  for  her. 

“The  special  delicacy  you  gave  to  Chandra  yesterday — what 
is  its  name  ?" 


Lalitha,  Chandra  and  the  author 
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“Sonpappadi.” 

“That  was  so  delicious,  you  know,  Chandra  had  the  lion’s 
share  of  it  !”  She  laughed.  Chandra  watched  the  exchange  of 
niceties  with  a  pleasant  smile.  Their  magnanimity  uncovered 
before  me  the  full  implication  of  the  adage  :  “It  is  nice  to  be  im¬ 
portant  ;  but  it  is  more  important  to  be  nice.” 

“And  this  saree  and  blouse  piece  are  simply  marvelous.  Please 
convey  my  thanks  to  your  wife.”  Anand  clicked  the  camera. 

“You  have  written  a  book  on  Chandra.  May  I  tell  you  a  secret? 
The  subject  of  his  original  research  was  the  White  Dwarf.  But 
he  cannot  locate  one  in  the  sky  !” 

That  was  a  joke  cut  at  her  husband’s  expense.  I  was  facing  a 
‘piquant’  situation.  What  should  be  my  reaction  ?  Be  trans¬ 
parently  honest. 

“Madam  !  The 
fault  lies  with  the 
White  Dwarf !”  En¬ 
couraged  by  the 
radiating  good 
mood  I  continued  in 
the  same  strain  : 

“White  Dwarf  is 
simply  not  visible. 

It  is  the  companion 
star  of  Sirius,  the 
brightest  star  after 
the  sun.”  Did  I  carry 
beaten  rice  to 
Krishna  a  la 
Kuchela  ? 

“When  I  was  in 
Madras,  the 

monthly  star  chart 
The  Hindu  was  pub¬ 
lishing  had  fasci¬ 
nated  me.  So  I 
learnt  to  identify 


A  view  of  the  jacket  of 
Chandra's  magnum  opus 
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some  of  the  prominent  stars.” 

Then  we  separated  into  two  groups  :  Chandra  and  I  to  his 
study,  and  Lalitha  and  Anand  to  the  dining  room.  He  showed  me 
his  copy  of  Newton’s  Principia ,  the  original  Latin  edition,  and 
later  his  latest  work  “Newton’s  Principia  for  the  Common 
Reader.” 

Chandra  has  meaningfully  quoted  Samuel  Johnson  inside  the 
book  :  “I  rejoice  to  concur  with  the  common  reader  ;  for  by  the 
common  sense  of  readers,  uncorrupted  by  literary  prejudices, 
after  all  the  refinements  of  subtilty  and  the  dogmatism  of  learn¬ 
ing,  must  be  generally  decided  all  claim  to  poetical  honours.” 

I  asked  him  :  “What  is  your  present  plan  ?” 

“Well-meaning  friends  and  colleagues  who  are  concerned 
with  my  health  advise  me  that  I  should  not  embark  upon  any  new 
serious  academic  work.  What  do  you  say  ?” 

I  was  deeply  moved  by  his  feeling  for  me  and  the  value  he 
attached  to  my  opinion.  Great  men  at  moments  of  intense  emo¬ 
tion  are  childly  simple  and  transparently  innocent — their 
utterances  are  the  expressions  of  the  conscience  of  humanity. 
But  how  do  /  react  ?  Be  honest  and  polite. 

“Sir,  I  am  not  competent  to  advise  you.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned  life  is  synonymous  with  work,  work  is  the  very  elixir 
of  life.” 

“I  appreciate  your  perception.”  He  continued,  “You  told  me 
about  your  cultural  organization  Ganabharathi  and  gave  me 
some  useful  literature  thereon.  Now,  we  want  to  give  you  a  token 
donation. .  . .” 

At  this  unexpected  boon  I  stood  up  spontaneously  and  said, 
“That  was  not  my  intention.  Thank  you.  Your  very  noble  feelings 
are  blessings  to  the  organization.” 

“But  mere  feelings  will  not  and  cannot  run  an  organization  !” 
He  took  out  the  cheque  book  and  asked  me  how  much  contribu¬ 
tion  I  would  like  him  to  make. 

“Beggars  are  not  choosers.  Any  amount  you  decide.” 

“To  whom  shall  I  endorse  the  cheque  ?  Your  name  ?” 

“Ganabharathi  (R)  is  the  only  legal  tender  there.  We  office¬ 
bearers  are  incidental.” 
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“But  if  1  write  your  name  you  can  draw  cash  here.” 

“Sir,  please  write  Ganabharathi  (R)  only.” 

With  the  divine  detachment  of  a  Saint  he  wrote  the  cheque 
and  handed  it  over  to  me  :  $  300. 

True — no  great  cause  has  ever  suffered  for  want  of  funds. 

We  chatted  for  long  when  a  call  from  the  kitchen  awakened 
us  to  reality. 

The  items  on  the  dining  table,  an  artistic  blend  of  the  culinary 
delicacies  of  the  East  and  the  West,  were  just  staggering.  They 
were  attractive,  delicious  and  invigorating.  The  loving  care 
bestowed  on  us  by  the  generous  hosts  greatly  embarrassed  me  : 
nearing  70,  how  could  I  do  justice  to  them  ?  Of  course  young 
Anand  (38)  came  to  my  rescue  ! 

“I  think,  sir,  it  is  Peter  Medawar  who  said  :  if  there  is  no  love 
in  the  kitchen  there  is  no  taste  on  the  table.”  They  looked  puzzled. 
I  hastened  to  add  :  “Here,  madam, there  is  love  aplenty  in  the 
kitchen  and  taste  bewitching  on  the  table.  And  they  are  bound 
together  by  the  warmth  of  your  hearts.” 

“But  your  action  does  not  prove  it  !”  Lalitha  chuckled. 
Chandra  shedding  the  smile  of  approval. 

“There  is  a  similar  thought  in  Purandaradasa  :  tala  melaga- 
liddu  premavillada  gana  kelano  Hari  talano.  It  means  :  you  may 
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Anand,  Chandra  and  Lalitha  at  the  Chandras'  home 


have  all  the  accompanying  instruments,  but  if  you  do  not  have 
love  in  your  heart,  such  a  song,  Hari  or  God  will  not  listen.” 
Lalitha  said,  “In  my  younger  days  I  remember  to  have  learnt 

a  Purandaradasa  composition  :  kereya  neeranu  kerege  chelli . 

I  completed  the  line,  “ varava  padedavarante  kaniroC 
“What  does  it  mean  ?” 

“The  literal  meaning  :  pour  unto  the  pond  the  water  you  have 

drawn  from  it  and  be  blessed.” 

She  concluded  :  “Give  unto  life  what  you  have  got  from  it,  or 

if  possible,  more.” 

At  that  moment  I  saw  in  them  the  living  monument  for  this 
lofty  value  of  life. 

Evening  was  fast  turning  into  dusk.  Our  cup  of  joy  and 
gratitude  was  brimful,  if  not  overflowing.  We  had  to  get  back. 
How  do  we  bid  good  bye  to  such  an  affectionate  and  elderly 
couple  ?  They  came  down  with  us,  and  accompanied  us  right  up 

to  the  car. 

Anand  at  the  steering  wheel,  and  I  to  his  right.  Chandra  and 
Lalitha  stood  at  the  right  edge  of  the  road  almost  touching  the 

car. 

“I  wish,  you  had  stayed  for  a  longer  period,”  Chandra 
muttered  gently.  My  unsaid  words  were  better  said  by  the  tears 
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rolling  down  my  cheek. 

At  the  yonder  turning  I  looked  back  :  I  saw  the  glimmer  of 
two  values — Prakriti  and  Purusha — gradually  dissolving  into 
the  all-absorbing  greenery. 

I  thought  of  Rabindranath  Tagore  :  “When  one  knows  thee, 
then  alien  there  is  none,  then  no  door  is  shut.  Oh,  grant  me  my 
prayer  that  I  may  never  lose  the  bliss  of  the  touch  of  the  one  in 
the  play  of  the  many.”  And  of  Milton  : 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

They  hand  in  hand,  with  wand' ring  steps  and  slow, 

Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way 
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Back  home  at  Portland  I  read  in  a  local  daily  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  anybody  from  any  comer  of  the  globe  could  send  a 
20-hned  poem  in  English  for  a  competition.  One  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  my  visit  to  America  was  to  collect  funds  (global  public 
begging)  for  Ganabharathi.  I  have  absolutely  no  pretensions  to 
pen  a  poem  :  “emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity”  is  not  my  cup 
of  tea.  But  the  Ganabharathi  spirit  had  spurred  me  into  the  land 
of  poetry  where  “angels  fear  to  tread  !”  Why  not  employ  Veene 
Seshanna  Bhavana  as  a  metaphor  for  the  fruition  of  collective 
selfless  efforts  and  tailor  a  verse  ?  I  did  succeed,  and  mailed  the 
verse  to  the  organizers :  The  National  Library  of  Poetry.  1  Poetry 
Plaza,  Owings  Mills,  Maryland  21 1 1 7-6282.  If  I  get  the  prize  the 
amount  goes,  of  course,  to  the  Ganabharathi  funds,  and  if  I  don’t 
here  is  a  practical  proof  for  “fools  rush  in  !”  Either  way  I  was 

completely  detached.  That  was  in  early  July  1995  When  I  was 
in  the  USA. 

By  the  end  of  that  month  we  were  back  in  Mysore  A  year 
later,  to  be  exact  on  2  July  1996,  the  mail  brought  me  a  large, 
heavy  and  handsome  volume  entitled  The  Path  Not  Taken  (publi- 
ca  ion  year  1996),  author’s  complimentary  copy.  Not  unexpec- 
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tedly  I  had  missed  the  cash  prize.  Now,  the  poem  runs  thus  (page 
391,  the  tome  has  748  pages)  : 

Unheard  Melodies 

“Heard  melodies  are  sweet  !”  Sure.  Unheard  ? 

Rose  he  out  of  dust  imbibing  the  cultural  fragrance 
Wove  melodies  divine  through  the  wooden  veena 
Mesmerized  the  environ  :  “Verily  Veene  Seshanna 
Is  Saraswati  incarnate  !”  sang  the  people  his  glory. 

Dissolved  he  in  his  music  but  the  unheard  melodies 
Lingered  for  ever  there  and  tuned  new  instruments. 

“Ancient  roots  and  modern  shoots  render  the  tree 
Eternally  tender”  said  a  wise  man  and  set  to  enshrine 
Seshanna  in  a  mansion.  How  to  chain  an  abstract  melody  ? 

“Melody  sets  the  goal,  man  raises  the  shoal”  he  said, 

“Did  not  the  tiny  squirrel  and  the  mighty  vanaras 

Under  the  divine  will  of  Rama  bridge  the  fathomless  ocean  ?” 

Work  they  did,  fruits  they  aspired  not,  and  cause  their  Pole  Star 

Confluenced  there  divine  powers,  and  lo  !  Sprang  up 

Veene  Seshanna  Bhavana  :  concrete  monument  for  an  abstract 

Tiny  tots  flocked  around  singing,  dancing  and  playing  [melody 

Greenery  bloomed.  Nature’s  music  in  harmony 

Ancient  minds  in  modern  bodies  set  the  wheel  of  progress  : 

“This  then  is  the  real  monument  for  the  bard  of  olden  times.” 

Ayear  later,  1997,  The  National  Library  of  Poetry  invited  me 
to  contribute  one  more  20-line  verse  for  a  similar  competition. 

Here  has  come  quite  uninvited  and  unexpected  a  challenge  to 
my  socalled  poetic  prowess.  However  there  readily  was  avai¬ 
lable  another  metaphor. 

Our  third  and  youngest  son  Anant  (1959),  soon  after  setting 
his  practice  as  a  Chartered  Accountant  in  Mysore  (1986),  had 
taken  fancy  to  agriculture  as  a  hobby.  A  dusty  tract  of  barren  land 
was  purchased  (1987)  in  K.  Hemmanahalli  village,  some  10  km 
away  from  Mysore  on  the  Mysore-Bogadi  road.  The  sleeping 
village  was  the  embodiment  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  super¬ 
stition.  Anant’s  determined  efforts  with  the  active  association  of 
the  local  people  gradually  metamorphosed  the  wasteland  into  a 
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greenland.  Naturally  in  the  eyes  of  the  rustic  folk  he  became  a 
hero. 

Just  outside  his  farm  there  lay  a  heap  of  ruins  indicating  the 
existence  of  a  Hindu  temple  centuries  back.  The  villagers 
pleaded  hat  Anant  should  take  up  the  leadership  to  renovate  the 
broken  temple  and  set  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  new  resurgent 
village.That  would  also  give  them  an  identity. 

I  told  him  the  cause  is  genuine  but  as  at  present  “Religion, 
temple,  caste,  money,  power  and  corruption  are  the  arishad- 
vargas  (six  internal  enemies)  which  are  emaciating  our  mother¬ 
land.  Yet  I  see  a  point  in  the  villagers’  thinking.  To  keep  away 
from  these  internal  enemies  in  any  public  organization  one 
should  scrupulously  adhere  to  the  two  mottos  enunciated  in  the 
Bhagavadgita  :  nimittamatram  bhava  savyasachin  (you  are  only 
instrumental)  and  padmapatramivambhasi  (total  detachment). 
If  you  are  clear  about  these  basics  go  ahead.  But  as  an  atheist  I 
simply  do  not  wish  to  get  involved  in  this  venture.” 

And  the  renovated  Sri  Mahalingeshwara  Temple  at  K. 
Hemmanahalli  was  consecrated  in  1994  !  Indeed  a  triumph  of 
people  s  religious  instincts  finding  a  concrete  expression 
through  proper  leadership.  Hence  the  following  verse  : 

Miracle 

Desolate  debris  dump  at  the  backyard  of  affluence 
Parched  expanse  fleeced  by  civilization’s  effluence 
Where  human  skeletons  are  devoured  by  wolves  of  greed 
And  trees  shaven  to  the  roots  by  the  hungry  breed 
There  lay  in  petrified  silence  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple 
Forsaken  Gods,  entombed  values  and  time-ravaged  rabble  ample 
Whence  hope  ?  Did  not  the  Lord  assure,  “To  lift  humanity 
Out  of  the  morass  of  idleness,  ignorance  and  barbarity 
I  reincarnate  Myself  from  time  to  time  ?”  Fear  not  ! 

He  sprouted-a  feeble  flicker  in  a  frail  frame,  a  white  spot 
Amidst  the  thick  dark  ugly  flotsam  of  ages 
His  vision  saw  the  glory  around  the  temple  :  sages 
In  deep  meditation,  young  men  and  women  in  fine  fettle 
And  flowers  in  full  bloom.  Iron  resolve,  diamond  mettle 
And  fine  adherence  to  ethical  norms  cast  his  character. 
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Jumped  he  into  the  fire  with  faith  as  his  protector, 

And  people’s  cause  mentor.  And  lo  !  Rose  the  temple  Sphinxlike 
New  values  and  fresh  hopes  in  radiant  splendour.  “Strike 
At  the  root  of  penury"  he  said.  The  yawning  wasteland  gave  way 
The  dawning  hope’s  garden  smiled.  “Indeed  a  miracle”  they  say 

I  have  received  an  endorsement  frcm  The  National  Library  of 
Poetry  (1  May  1997)  with  a  handwritten  remark  “Wonderful 
verse  !  Select  for  the  Sound  of  Poetry So  far  (July  1999) 
nothing  further  is  heard  about  it. 


End  of  the  Journey 


We  could  have  stayed  in  the  US  for  some  more  months.  But 
I  had  no  work  there — my  interests  belong  to  a  different 
tradition  and  upbringing.  Though  so  close  to  our  dear  kith  and 
kin  I  felt  I  was  becoming  a  stranger  to  myself.  So  we  decided  to 
return  to  our  motherland  at  the  earliest,  depending  upon  the 
confirmation  of  the  air  tickets.  By  the  end  of  July  1995  we  were 
back  home. 

When  our  Bheemodara  aeroplane  ploughed  into  the  quagmire 
and  slush  of  the  Bombay  aerodrome  late  on  that  chilly  and  rainy 
night,  the  full  implication  of  janani  janmabhumischa  swarga- 
dapigariyasi  dawned  upon  me  and  thrilled  me. 

My  main  purpose  in  visiting  the  New  World  was  to  meet 
Professor  S.  Chandrasekhar.  I  was  fortunate  in  achieving  this 
goal.  And  now  to  conclude  ?  I  quote  from  Purasu  Balakrishnan’s 
illuminating  article  My  Anna  : 

After  the  incense-breathing  morn  and  the  voyage  in  strange  seas  of 
thought  alone,  I  come  now  to  the  last  phase  of  his  life.  Loneliness  had 
marked  him  for  her  own.  It  was  a  way  of  life  for  him  as,  he  once  told  Prof. 
Kameshwar  Wali.  His  last  phase  was  sombre. 

More  than  once  he  told  me  over  the  phone,  ‘I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  all  that  I  did  and  accomplished  in  my  lifetime  was  really  worth 

the  price.'  And  also  : 

I  have  a  strange  feeling  in  regard  to  my  book  Principia.  It  does  not 
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seem  to  be  mine.  Whereas  my  previous  books  seemed  to  be  mine. 
Having  finished  the  book,  I  have  only  the  exalted  feeling  that  I  had 
been  in  the  company  of  a  great  mind.  The  previous  books  represent 
to  me  years  of  hard  work  and  the  attainment  of  an  over-all  perspective 
of  their  themes.  The  feeling  with  Newton’s  Principia  is  different.  I 
don’t  feel  it  to  be  mine.  I  recall  only  having  been  in  the  company  of 
a  supreme  intelligence. 

Again  when  he  was  in  Madras  in  December  1994  during  his  visit  to 
India  which  he  undertook  to  see  his/our  sister  Savitri  who  was  ailing  with 
a  terminal  illness,  he  told  me  that  he  had  vague  apprehensions  of  going 
into  nervous  exhaustion,  which  on  two  occasions,  once  some  months 
previously  and  the  other  recently  amounted  to  distinct  forebodings  of  a 
breakdown.  In  response  to  this  I  wrote  to  him  in  my  letter  dated  2 1  January 
1995  when  he  had  returned  to  Chicago  : 


It  was  disquieting  to  me  to  know  of  your  state  of  mind  which  you 
mentioned  to  me — your  sense  of  foreboding  and  your  sense  of  events 
happening  outside  of  you  including  your  work  and  giving  you  unrest 
and  a  vague  yet  real  disquiet.  This  state  of  things  falling  away  from 
one  is  deemed  desirable  by  the  Upanishads,  according  to  the  teaching 
of  which  however  there  should  be  no  accompanying  disquiet  or 
restlessness  but  on  the  other  hand  serenity. 

Again  I  wrote  to  him  on  8  July  1995  : 

I  feel  good  getting  phone  calls  from  you  .  .  .You  seem  to  be  in  a 
troubled  spiritual  state,  and  to  this  I  am  responding  : 


To  me  you  seem  to  belong  to  the  class  of  men,  in  the  words  of 
Emerson  in  the  essay  Character :  ‘the  individuals  of  which  appear  at 
long  intervals,  so  eminently  endowed’  that  they  ‘seem  to  be  an 
accumulation  of  that  power  we  consider.’  The  power  that  Emerson 
was  considering  was,  in  his  words,  ‘character  which  is  nature  in  its 
lghest  form.’  He  describes  such  persons,  borrowing  a  phrase  from 
Napoleon,  as  ‘victory-organised.’  What  appears  like  a  continuation 
ot  this  enunciation  occurs  in  his  essay  Fate  :  ‘When  a  strone  will 
appears  it  usually  results  from  a  certain  unity  of  organization,  as  if 
the  whole  energy  of  body  and  mind  flowed  in  one  direction.  All  .meat 
force  is  real  and  elemental . . .  Where  power  is  shown  in  will,  it  must 
rest  on  the  universal  force  ...  I  know  not  what  the  word  sublime 
means,  if  it  be  not  the  intimations  in  this  infant  of  a  terrific  force. 

A>juna,  in  the  Gita,  got  this  intimation  from  Krishna  .  .  Similarly 
you  HAD  to  do  your  life-long,  life-filling  and  life-propelling,  and 
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shall  I  add,  life-denying  scientific  work  . .  .You  have  been  an  eminent 
and  pliant  tool  ol  this  elemental  force.  Perhaps  here  is  no  room  for 
regret .  . . 

Another  thing  that  I  want  to  write  to  you  is  in  regard  to  your 
‘strange  feeling’  as  you  put  it  that  all  your  books,  all  your  hard  work, 
when  the  books  have  been  written  and  the  work  has  been  done,  seem 
not  to  be  yours,  seem  to  be  something  extraneous,  entities  by  them¬ 
selves,  separate  and  different  from  you.  This  is  a  mystic  intimation, 
on  the  intellectual  level  proclaimed  by  the  Upanishads  which  in  fact 
extends  this  sense  of  non-cognition  even  to  one’s  body,  senses  and 
mind.  (Note  that  the  mind  is  included  in  the  list.)  The  Gita  also  teaches 
that  once  you  have  performed  your  work  you  should  have  no  further 
concern  with  it  and  that  it  belongs  to  God.  I  see  that  after  all  Hindu 
blood  runs  in  you. 

And  then  .  .  .  came  a  phone  call  to  me  at  Bombay  where  I  was  at  that 
time,  on  22  August  1 995  at  07.30  A.  M.  (Indian  standard  time),  that  Anna 
had  passed  away  at  02.00  P.  M.  (U.S.time)  at  the  University  Hospital, 
Chicago.  With  pain  in  the  chest  he  had  driven  from  his  house  to  the 
hospital  himself,  parked  the  car  suitably  and  got  himself  admitted,  which 
was  in  the  Intensive  Care  Unit.  He  called  Lalitha  before  he  died  .  .  .  (O 
shades  of  the  years  1974-76,  and  the  by-pass-heart-surgery  which  saved 
the  Swedish  Academy  and  the  scientific  world  from  a  historical  injustice!) 

I  realise  that  my  foregoing  peroration  is  out  of  place  in  its  solemn, 
sombre  and  sad  context.  I  may  only  voice  for  myself  the  mourning  ot 
Heraclitus’s  friend  for  Heraclitus  (in  the  words  of  William  Johnson  Cory): 

They  told  me,  Heraclitus,  they  told  me  you  were  dead. 

They  brought  me  bitter  news  to  hear  and  bitter  tears  to  shed. 

I  wept  as  I  remembered  how  often  you  and  I 

Had  tired  the  sun  with  talking  and  sent  him  down  the  sky. 

And  now  that  thou  are  lying,  my  dear  old  Carian  guest 
A  handful  of  grey  ashes,  long,  long  ago  at  rest, 

Still  are  thy  pleasant  voices,  thy  nightingales  awake  ! 

For  Death,  he  taketh  all  away,  but  them  he  cannot  take. 

*  *  *  * 

I  met  Balakrishnan  at  his  Bangalore  home.  How  could  I 
console  him— physically  and  intellectually  a  replica  of  his  great 
brother,  and  additionally  a  scholar  in  Sankara  philosophy 
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(. Advaita )  ?  Weak  and  emaciated,  yet  the  brightness  in  his  ex¬ 
pressive  eyes  undiminished,  he  said,  “The  light  is  gone,  still  it 
is  there  for  ever.  You  have  it,  and  you  understand  what  I  mean.” 
I  thought  of  Rabindranath  Tagore  : 

My  eyes  strayed  far  and  wide  before  I  shut  them  and  said 
“ Here  art  thou  !  ” 


Appendix  1 

Morley’s  Theorem 


On  my  return  to  India  (July  1995),  I  began  a  search  for  the  proof  and 
the  history  of  this  deceptively  simple  theorem  (page  98).  Prof.  K.  Venkata- 
chaliengar,  then  87,  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  proof  he  had  published  much 
earlier,  (“An  Elementary  Proof  of  Morley’s  Theorem”  in  the  American 
Mathematical  Monthly ,  No.8,  Part  I,  October  1958),  and  supplemented  it 
with  a  handwritten  simpler  one.  In  the  former  you  start  from  the  general 
AABC  and  arrive  at  the  equilateral  A EQU  (see  next  page)  ;  while  in  the 
latter  you  reverse  the  process.  Note  that  by  constructing  at  random 
different  isosceles  triangles  RQU,  SEQ,  TUE  you  can  generate  triangles 
o  whatever  shapes  you  desire.  Additionally,  remote  trisectors  of  angles 

B\ C'  A~BR’  CR;  CS ’  AS[AT>  BT~  give  three  different  isosceles  triangles 
with  the  sides  of  the  equilateral  triangle  as  bases  :  A QUR,  AEQS  A UET 

The  proof  printed  here  is  due  to  Prof.  S.  R.  Madhu  Rao,  who  says,  it  is  a 
popular-style  transcription  of  Prof.  Venkatachaliengar’s  second  proof, 
he  numerical  values  employed  are  incidental  ;  one  can  as  well  choose 
e  appropriate  literals  for  the  angles  and  proceed  with  the  proof 

k  wau'?’  Lakshmana  Rao  has  helped  me  with  the  human  drama 
behind  the  discovery  of  this  “full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene.” 
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Mathematical  Aspect 


Prof.  S.  R.  Madhu  Rao 

Whenever  the  angles  of  any  triangle  are  trisected,  the 
intersections  of  the  pairs  of  trisectors  which  are  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  triangle’s  three  sides  form  in  turn  an  equilateral 
triangle  always. 

Though  this  theorem  seems  to  have  a  ring  in  tune  with  the 
tradition  of  elementary  school  geometry,  it  was  discovered  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  None  of  the  ancient 
great  Greek  geometers — neither  Euclid  nor  any  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  nor  successors — mentions  it  in  his  works.  Perhaps  an 
undercurrent  of  unconscious  reservation  about  angle-trisectors 
(whose  construction  defies  the  usual  ruler-and-compass-style 
methods)  inhibited  its  discovery  in  the  days  of  yore.  As  a  result, 
it  was  left  to  a  modem  mathematician  by  name  Frank  Morley 
(1860-1937)  to  unearth  this  “gem”  rather  serendipitously  from 
amidst  his  investigations  into  the  properties  of  cubic  curves  as 
recently  as  1900. 

Over  the  years  following  Morley ’s  discovery,  several  contri¬ 
butors— many  of  them  Indian-have  supplied  elementary  proofs 
of  his  now-famous  theorem.  M.  Satyanarayana,  M.  T.  Narayan- 
iengar,  C.  Lubin  and  K.  Venkatachaliengar  are  some  of  the 
leading  names  which  are  worthy  of  mention  in  this  context. 

Before  hoping  to  grapple  with  trisectors,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  you  should  refresh  your  memory  on  the  more  familiar  topic 
of  bisectors.  The  bisectors  of  the  angles  R ,  B,  and  C  of  any  ARBC 
are  always  concurrent.  See  the  inset  figure;  here  an  angle  at  the 
point  E  of  concurrence  has  been  marked  with  a  query  (T).  Can 
you  figure  out  its  magnitude  ?  Of  course  you  can.  It  is  just  1 80° 
-  */2  (B+Q.  But  then  '/2  ( B+C)  =  '/2  (180°-/?)  =  90°  -  '/2  R. 
Accordingly  the  angle-query  finds  its  answer  as  180°  - 

—  ^2^)  —  90  +  ’/2  R.  The  lesson  :  if  E  is  on  the  bisector  of 
angle  R  at  such  a  location  that  ZBEC  =  90°  +  'A  R,  then  EB 
bisects  z  B,  EC  bisects  z  C  ! 
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Now  you  are  fully  equipped  for  your  final  foray — Morley’s 
trisector  theorem  itself.  See  the  main  figure  to  fix  your  ideas. 
Suppose  ABC ,  the  triangle  you  want  to  start  off  with,  sports  the 
following  angles  : 

A  =  3  x  14°  =  42°  ;  #  =  3  x  19°  =  57°  ;  C  =  3  x  27°  =  81° 
(You  could,  ot  course,  begin  with  any  other  triad  of  magnitudes 
as  long  as  A  +  B  +  C  =  180°.)  You  perhaps  now  think  that  you 
should  first  construct  this  triangle,  then  dutifully  trisect  its 
angles,  and  finally  look  for  an  unblemished  equilateral  triangle 
as  your  ultimate  reward.  But  why  not  reverse  the  gear  for  a 
change  ?  Then  in  your  leisurely  rearward  cruise  you  can  keep 
looking  for  reassurances  that  things  are  really  fitting  in  with 
Morley’s  proposition  without  a  hitch  all  the  way  down.  And  this 
is  just  the  idea  of  the  easy  demonstration  which  follows. 

In  this  plan,  you  begin  where  you  should  have  ended,  namely 
constructing  some  equilateral  A EQU,  angles  60°,  60°,  60°.  On 
QU  as  base,  draw  an  isosceles  triangle  RQU  so  that  the  angles 
at  Q  and  U  are  each  60°  -  V3  A  =  60°  -  14°  =  46°.  Similarly 
construct  isosceles  triangles  SQE  and  TEU  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  noting  that  41°  =  60°-  V3  B  and  33°  =  60°  -  V3  C.  Finally 
extend  RQ  and  TE  to  meet  at  B ,  SE  and  RU  to  meet  at  C  and  SQ 
and  TU  to  meet  at  A.  Does  the  triangle  ABC  thus  realized  fit  the 
bill  required  of  it  in  full  measure  ? 

Let  us  see.  Triangles  REQ  and  REU  are  congruent  since  their 
sides  are  equal  in  length,  each  to  each.  Accordingly,  RE  bisects 
the  angle  at  R  measuring  1 80o-46°-46o=88°  into  two  equal  parts 
of  V2  R  =  44°.  It  also  bisects  the  ZE  into  two  parts  of  30°  each. 

Now,  look  at  A REB  whose  exterior  ZRET measures  30°  +  33° 
=  63°  and  must  equal  the  sum  of  its  interior  opposite  angles. 
Hence  ZRBE  =  63°-  44°  =  19°  (=  V3  B  as  you  must  recall). 

Since  BET  and  CES  are  straight  lines,  you  can  readily  cal¬ 
culate  the  angles  BES  and  CET.  You  find  each  of  them  to  be  46  . 
Accordingly,  ZBEC  —  360°-  46°-  41  °-  30°-  30°  -  33°  -  46  = 
1 34°.  This  is  precisely  equal  to  90°+ V2/?  =  90°+44°.  Invoke  now 
the  lesson  on  bisectors  you  refreshed  yourself  about  at  the  outset. 
It  follows  that  EB  bisects  angle  RBC.  Hence  ZCBE  =  ZQBE  = 
19°.  ‘  * 
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Whatever  you  have  done  up  to  this  point  with  reference  to  the 
foursome  locations  R,  Q,  E  and  U,  you  can  obviously  redo  with 
reference  to  T,  U,  Q  and  £  as  well  (by  joining  T  and  Q ).  You  will 
then  find  the  ZSQB  =ZRQA=  33°,  and  ZBQA  =  147°  =  90°  + 
57°=  90°  +  V2  T.  Hence  the  bisectors  of  the  three  angles  BTA, 
TAB  and  TBA  meet  at  Q,  and,  in  particular  ZABQ-  ZQBE  =  1 9°. 

Thus  the  angle  at  B  in  your  A ABC  measures  3  x  1 9°  =  57°  and 
is  trisected  into  19°  parts  by  BQ  and  BE. 

Similarly,  the  angle  at  C  measures  3  x  27°  =  8 1  °.  It  is  trisected 
by  CE  and  CU.  Likewise,  ZA  measures  3  x  14°  =  42°  which  is 
trisected  by  AQ  and  AU.  The  relevant  trisector-pairs  adjacent  to 
BC ,  AB  and  AC  have  intersected  at  E,  Q  and  U  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  AEQU  equilateral.  You  agree  that  this  drives  home 
the  truth  of  Morley’s  theorem,  don’t  you  ? 

Now  try  the  same  proof  without  the  numerical  values  to  the 
angles  A,  B  and  C.  You  are  now  ready  for  the  direct  assault  on 
the  Morley  fort — to  start  with  any  triangle  and  to  arrive  at  the 
hidden  treasure  :  the  equilateral  triangle  EQU. 
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Prof.  S.  K.  Lakshmana  Rao 

Frank  Morley  (1860-1937)  was  an  English  Mathematician 
who  migrated  to  U.S.A.  in  1 887.  In  his  brilliant  paper  ( 1 900) 
“On  the  Metric  Geometry  of  the  Plane  n-line”— American 
Mathematical  Society  Transactions  1(1900),  97-1 15,  he  proved 
several  general  results  about  the  behaviour  of  rc-lines  in  the  plane 
and  their  characteristic  constants.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no 
mention  of  any  theorem  or  any  proof  of  a  theorem  in  the  entire 
paper  and  the  result  now  known  as  Morley’s  trisector  theorem 
was  of  unknown  authorship  for  quite  several  years.  The  theorem 
is  a  geometrical  gem  and  its  author  tossed  off  such  an  enduring 
and  everlasting  beauty  without  any  indication  of  enthusiasm  or 
even  perception  of  the  innate  beauty  that  it  undoubtedly  is. 
Frank  V.  Morley,  also  a  geometer  and  a  son  of  the  discoverer 
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of  the  beautiful  theorem,  makes  the  comments  :  “I  was  a  school¬ 
boy,  when  my  father,  who  was  almost  forty  years  older  than  I 
was,  sketched  for  me,  free-hand,  a  pencilled  diagram  of  the 
simplest  form  of  the  above-discussed  theorem  in  plane  geo¬ 
metry. 

“I  tested  it  at  once  with  my  own  drawing  instruments.  No 
matter  what  shape  of  the  original  triangle  I  started  with,  there  in 
its  midriff  was  an  equilateral  triangle,  picked  out  by  the  tri¬ 
sectors.  It  was  wizard,  it  was  weird  and  it  was  true. 

“Always,  to  the  eye  at  least,  the  theorem,  if  you  drew  accu¬ 
rately,  proved  itself.  What  caused  me  considerable  annoyance 
was  that  I  could  not  for  a  long  time  comprehend  what  purblind 
examiners  might  accept  as  a  valid  proof  ( dernonstratio  mirabilis 
sane).  But  before  I  could  prove  the  theorem,  I  went  on  drawing 
diagrams,  and  a  secondary  wonder  emerged  ;  how  the  simplest 
diagram  had  remained  a  secret  until  my  father  spotted  it.  People 
had  been  toying  with  ruler  and  compasses  and  pouring  over  the 
geometry  of  the  triangle  in  their  many  generations,  at  least  since 
the  time  of  Euclid,  how  come  nobody  broke  the  taboo  on 
trisecting  angles,  how  come  nobody  had  drawn  the  trisectors  and 
seen  the  equilateral  triangle  inside  ? 

“Now  my  father  did  not  lack  warmth  for  any  geometrical 
property  so  simple  and  startling  as  this  one.  I  never  asked  him 
outright  the  question,  though  it  is  a  proper  one,  that  Professor 
Oakley  now  asks  me  (1977/1978)  :  namely,  why  at  the  time  of 
discovery  my  father  kept  his  cool  about  promoting  the  ‘gem’ 
— there  might  have  been  some  bit  of  hoo-ha  if  he  had  removed 
the  cover  and  sent  it  to  the  show-room  as  a  separate  static  cut 
stone.  I  think  the  way  the  theorem  is  presented  in  the  book 
Inversive  Geometry  (F.  Morley  and  F.  V.  Morley,  Ginn,  Boston 
1933)  may  answer  the  question.  Attention  to  the  detached  theo¬ 
rem  was  not,  for  him,  to  interfere  with  the  pleasure  of  watching 
his  ‘mobile’  of  cardioids  and  their  tangents  :  it  was  the  cardioids 
which  led  him  to,  and  provided  for  him  the  most  elegant  proof 
of,  the  trisector  theorem.  Proof  and  theorem  were  pleasing  in 
their  togetherness.  Isolate  the  theorem,  if  you  wish,  but  for  him 
the  cardioids  in  their  happy  behaviour  were  ‘in  beauty  surpassing 
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the  Princess  (sic)  of  Troy  !’ 

“Nevertheless  the  ease  with  which  simple  diagrams  of  trisec¬ 
tors  of  a  triangle’s  angles  may  be  drawn  certainly  suggested  that 
someone,  somewhere,  might  have  visualized  and  commented  on 
the  theorem  before  my  father’s  contemplation  of  the  rc-line 
brought  him  to  it.  Hence,  I  think,  my  father’s  quiet,  semi-private 
mentions  of  the  theorem  to  expert  colleagues,  as  occasion 
offered.  He  was  not  informed  by  any  colleague  he  tried,  in  the 
U.S.A.,  or  Britain,  or  European  countries,  of  any  prior  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  existence  of  the  ‘gem.’  His  permission  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  theorem  in  Japan  elicited  no  prior  knowledge  of  it  in 
the  Far  East  either.  I  think  he  would  have  agreed  that  by  now  you 
could  put  his  name  to  it . .  ”  (from  F.  V.  Morley  to  C.E.  Oakley) 

There  have  been  proofs  and  proofs  of  the  trisector  theorem. 
Proofs  pausing  complex  variables,  proofs  by  geometry,  indirect 
proofs,  proofs  by  projective  geometry,  proofs  by  trigonometry 
and  the  problem  has  been  proposed  with  or  without  solutions 
often.  There  is  as  upto  1978  a  list  of  150  references  to  books  and 
published  papers  dealing  with  the  theorem,  and  several  Indian 
authors  are  also  listed.  Prof.  K.  Venkatachalienger  (born  8th 
December  1908)  gave  an  indirect  proof  (1958)  in  which  only 
congruence  axioms  are  employed. 

[According  to  Prof.  K.  Venkatachaliengar  “the  first 
elementary  proof  of  the  Theorem  is  due  to  Prof.  M.  T. 

Narayaniengar  of  Central  College,  who  just  retired  as  I  entered 
as  a  student.”] 
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Black  Hole  is  an  unusual  celestial  object.  Its  gravitational 
field  is  so  intense  that  its  escape  velocity  exceeds  the 
velocity  of  light,  c. 

Formula  for  escape  velocity  V  is 


R 


where  G  is  the  universal  constant  of  gravitation,  M  the  mass,  and 
R  the  radius  of  the  object,  c  =  299792.485  km/sec.  The  escape 
velocity  of  the  earth  is  11.19  km/sec  and  that  of  the  sun  618 
km/sec. 

Now,  for  a  Black  Hole,  V  >  c,  that  is 


R  <  2  GM/c2 


Chandrasekhar  Limit  (=1.4  x  solar  mass)  has  played  a  deci¬ 
sive  role  in  the  search  for  Black  Holes.  Chandrasekhar  in  one  of 
his  lectures  “Black  Holes  :  the  why  and  the  wherefore”  puts  it 
thus  : 

Massive  stars  in  the  course  of  their  evolution  must  collapse  to  dimen¬ 
sions  in  the  order  of  10  to  20  km  once  they  have  exhausted  their  nuclear 
source  of  energy.  In  this  process  of  collapse,  a  substantial  fraction  of  the 
mass  may  be  ejected.  If  the  mass  ejected  is  such  that  what  remains  is  in 
the  permissible  range  of  masses  for  stable  neutron  stars,  then  a  neutron 
star  will  be  formed.  While  the  formation  of  a  stable  neutron  star  could  be 
expected  in  some  cases,  it  is  clear  that  the  formation  of  such  a  star  is 
subject  to  vicissitudes.  It  is  not  in  fact  an  a  priori  likely  event  that  a  star 
initially  having  a  mass  of,  say,  ten  solar  masses,  eject,  during  an  explosion, 
subject  to  violent  fluctuations,  an  amount  of  mass  just  sufficient  to  leave 
behind  a  residue  in  a  specified  narrow  range  of  masses.  It  is  more  likely 
that  the  star  ejects  an  amount  of  mass  that  is  either  too  large  or  too  small. 
In  such  cases  the  residue  will  not  be  able  to  settle  into  a  finite  state  ,  and 
the  process  of  collapse  must  continue  indefinitely  until  the  gravitational 
force  becomes  strong  enough  to  hold  the  radiation.  In  other  words,  a  black 

hole  must  form. 
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During  our  conversation,  Chandra  told  me  that  the  Black 
Holes  are  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  Nature.  “I  have 
absolutely  no  doubt  about  their  physical  existence”  he  added 
emphatically.  At  that  time  (1995)  observational  confirmation 
was  yet  to  come. 

And  now  it  has  come  !  Jean-Pierre  Lasota  of  the  Institute  of 
Astrophysics  in  Paris  writing  in  the  Scientific  American  May 
1999  under  the  caption  “Unmasking  Black  Holes”  says  :  “Until 
recently,  the  evidence  for  black  holes  was  circumstantial.  Now 
astronomers  have  direct  proof  :  energy  is  vanishing  from 
volumes  of  space  without  a  trace  . .  .  upcoming  observations  by 
the  orbiting  X-ray  observatories  such  as  Chandra  and  XMM 
should  add  to  the  list.  Black  holes  may  still  be  black,  but  they 
can  no  longer  hide  in  disguise.  We  are  learning  how  to  unmask 
them.” 


Chandra  in  the  Sky 

For  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency  of  the  US 
(established  in  1958,  a  year  after  the  Russian  Sputnik  had 
heralded  the  Space  Age)  space  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
inspiration  and  wonders.  So  also  for  the  astrophysicists.  The 
former  gathers  the  data  and  the  latter  provides  the  theoretical 
framework  to  explain  them,  and  the  latter  theorize  and  speculate 
based  on  the  present  data  which  the  former  confirms  or  rejects 

by  actual  observation.  This  is  the  perennial  march  past  of 
science. 

NASA  launched  the  Einstein  Observatory  to  space  in  1978, 
and  on  23  July  1999  Chandra ,  the  world’s  most  powerful  X-ray 
telescope,  named  after  Chandrasekhar.  Chandra  weighs  more 
than  5  tonnes  and  is  more  than  13.7  metres  long. 

In  any  earth-orbit  (orbit  traced  by  a  space  vehicle  going  round 
the  earth  ;  moon  is  in  earth-orbit),  which  is  always  an  ellipse 
(elongated  circle),  the  point  nearest  to  the  earth  is  called  the 
perigee,  and  the  farthest,  the  apogee.  Chandra' s  perigee  is  3800 
km  close  and  apogee  is  54,000  km  away.  This  allows,  NASA 
says,  55  hours  of  uniterrupted  observation  of  the  space  for  the 
telescope.  For  the  observations  to  be  accurate  and  fine  the 
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telescope  has  to  be  maintained  in  orbit  beyond  the  radiation  belts 

surrounding  the  earth.  That  is  precisely  why  Chandra  is  so  hmh 
above  us. 

Einstein,  through  his  two  epoch-making  theories,  Special 
theory  of  Relativity  (1905)  and  General  theory  of  Relativity 
(1915),  gave  mankind  a  new  insight  both  physically  and  philo¬ 
sophically  into  space.  And  Chandrasekhar  harvested  amon* 
other  crops  the  Chandrasekhar  Limit.  * 

A  star  in  its  evolutionary  track  loses  the  initial  mass  gradually. 
In  a  particular  stage  of  evolution  if  its  mass  is  less  than  the 
Chandrasekhar  Limit  (it  would  then  be  called  a  White  Dwarf)  it 
would  slowly  fade  out  by  the  loss  of  radiation.  If  greater  ? 
Chandrasekhar  s  fundamental  theoretical  investigations  into 
this  problem  opened  out  a  new  vista  of  hidden  nuggets  (1930s). 
The  most  fascinating  and  revolutionary  among  them  is  the 
concept  of  Black  Holes. 

The  densely  packed  matter  in  a  Black  Hole  gives  it  an  escape 
velocity  greater  than  the  velocity  of  light.  That  would  mean  no 
light,  heat  or  any  other  form  of  radiation  could  leave  its  surface. 
Thus  it  is  permanently  condemned  to  a  state  of  noncommuni¬ 
cation  with  the  remaining  part  of  the  universe.  Then  how  to 
confirm  its  supposed  existence  ?  Through  indirect  evidence 
provided  by  space  telescopes  like  Einstein  and,  in  particular, 
Chandra. 


I  travelled  much  faster  than  light 
My  weight  became  imaginary  in  flight 
I  began  wondering  at  the  new  scenes 
Everything  had  crumbled  into  smithereens 
And  I  saw  the  universe  as  a  whole 
Entering  into  me  :  I  was/am  a  Black  Hole  ! 
I  devour  everything 
I  give  out  nothing 
I’m  nature’s  most  beautiful  icon 
But  if  you  see  me,  you’re  gone  ! 
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See  page  85 


What  is  Music  ? 

I  agree  with  the  explanation  given  in  the  Webster’s  New 
Twentieth  Century  Dictionary  :  “Music  is  the  art  and  science  of 
combining  vocal  and  instrumental  sounds  or  tones  in  varying 
melody,  harmony,  rhythm  and  timbre,  especially  so  as  to  form 
structurally  complete  and  emotionally  expressive  composi¬ 
tions.” 

Frederick  A.  Saunders  in  his  illuminating  article  “Physics  and 
Music”  in  the  July  1948  issue  of  Scientific  American  brings  out 
the  meaning  of  music  more  explicitly  :  “Anyone  who  looks  upon 
a  great  bridge  arching  across  a  wide  river  is  thrilled  by  its  beauty, 
and  aware  at  the  same  time  that  a  great  deal  of  measuring,  testing 
and  calculating  must  have  gone  into  its  planning  to  make  the 
structure  safe.  A  bridge  is  an  obvious  combination  of  art  and 
science.  Not  so  obvious  is  the  physical  architecture  of  great 
music.  One  who  listens  to  a  symphony  at  an  orchestral  concert 
may  know  that  the  composer  drew  on  his  inspiration  to  fill  pages 
with  symbols,  and  the  conductor  and  his  musicians  interpret 
these  to  help  bring  to  life  again  what  was  on  the  composer’s 
mind.  The  listener  is  intellectually  and  emotionally  moved  by 
the  sequence  of  sounds  coming  to  him  from  many  different  sorts 
of  instruments.  But  what  has  this  bewilderi-ngly  complex 
example  of  art  to  do  with  science  ?  The  answer  is  simple  enough. 
Music  is  based  on  harmony,  and  the  laws  of  harmony  rest  on 
physics,  together  with  a  little  psyschology  and  physiology.” 

In  the  Indian  context  read  “ sruti  and  lay  a”  for  “harmony.” 
Sruti  is  the  continuous  unidirectional  and  uniform  flow  of  time, 
while  laya  is  the  convenient  (from  the  human  point  of  view) 
segments  of  it.  The  sruti-laya  symbiotic  existence  is  our  melody 
music.  e  composer  here  is  the  vaggeyakara  who  functions 
simultaneously  as  an  inspired  poet  and  a  rhapsodic  lyricist.  Thus 
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the  vaggeyakara  or  better  the  vaggeyakriti  “is  an  obvious 
combination  ol  art  and  science.”  You  know  well  that  our  vagge- 
yakritis  are  a  happy  amalgam  of  creativity  and  technique  or 
methodology.  The  former  is  the  art  and  the  latter  the  science  of 
our  music.  In  the  Bharata  Natya  parlance  they  correspond  to 
nritya  and  nritta  respectively. 

Music  is  a  Human  Creation 

Music  is  one  form  of  human  experience  and  expression  just 
as,  say,  mathematics.  Both  are  pure  abstract  forms,  and  develop 
on  their  own  without  depending  on  sister  subjects.  Hence  the 
following  aphorism  :  as  mathematics  for  sciences  so  music  for 
arts.  Though  the  origin  of  music  might  be  buried  deep  in  the 
cosmic  religious  feelings  or  simple  mystic  experiences  of  man 
in  days  yore  it  does  not  ipso  facto  grant  any  divine  benediction 
to  it.  I  mean,  music  is  as  secular  or  un-Godly  as  any  other  branch 
of  human  endeavour.  It  is  a  creation  of  the  human  mind.  If  it  is 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  an  honest  and  hard  striving 
individual  it  simply  means  he  is  incapable  of  grasping  it  in  its 
entirety.  The  moment  you  import  divinity,  saints  and  savants, 
you  negate,  unwittingly  though,  human  potential  to  achieve 
heights  of  excellence.  In  fact  God  is  the  finest  invention  of  the 
human  mind  (Chandrasekhar),  and  the  invention  cannot  be 
greater  than  the  very  inventor  ! 

Divinity  is  an  abstract  ideal,  created  by  men  of  vision,  to  spur 
humans  to  attain  it  through  total  selfabnegation  and  complete 
surrender  to  the  cause.  Arjuna  Lakshya ,  Kama  Ekagrate,  Nachi- 
keta  Prayatna't tc,  are  among  such  hallowed  ideals.  Thus  when 
the  Rakshasa  king  Ravana  with  all  his  might  fails  to  mount  the 
Shivadhanus,  the  frail  human  prince  Srirama,  through  humility 
and  devotion,  succeeds  in  the  game.  The  message  is  :  transcen¬ 
dence  of  the  individual  through  dedicated  efforts.  On  the  other 
hand  if  you  interpret  the  same  episode  by  saying  that  for  Srirama, 
the  human  incarnation  of  God,  the  Shivadhanus  stake  was  just 
a  play  with  a  toy,  you  are  belittling  the  very  human  spirit  which 
created  such  ideals  out  of  experience  with  life.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  at  the  base  of  all  such  efforts  to  deify  great  men  and 
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their  lasting  deeds,  there  lurks  surreptitiously  an  escapist  men¬ 
tality,  to  attribute  “his”  success  to  divine  grace  and  “my”  failure 
to  lack  of  it  ! 

Divine  Origin  Theory 

The  divine-  origin  theory  of  music,  whatever  might  be  the 
reason  that  prompted  it  in  ancient  times,  is  to  be  interpreted  today 
as  a  metaphor,  a  figure  of  speech.  Take  for  example  Tyagaraja’s 
kriti  “Chalamelara  ?  Saketarama”  in  raga  Margahindola.  It 
mean’s  “Why  are  you  angry  with  me  Rama?  I  have  surrendered 
myself  completely  to  you,  and  I  am  extolling  your  glory  all  time. 
Why  this  obduracy  ?”  Now  view  the  same  situation  in  the  secular 
plane  :  won’t  you  address  a  hard-testing  problem  in  your  life  in 
a  similar  strain  ?  It  is  the  heart,  the  emotion,  the  creativity  that 
speaks  here,  and  not  the  head,  the  logic  or  the  experiment.  Thus 
real  divinity  should  emerge  out  of  the  individual,  and  not  flow 
into  him  from  outside. 

The  Right  Honourable  V.  S.  Srinivasa  Sastri  in  his  Lectures 
on  Ramayana  has  this  to  say  on  the  epics  :  “You  all  know  that 
as  in  all  literary  criticism,  in  India  too,  the  fundamental  postulate 
is  that  an  epic  is  a  great  work  of  art  which  is  intended  expressly 
for  the  edification  of  man.  If  God  took  shape  amongst  us  as  one 

of  us,  he  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  instruction  how  to 
go  through  it.” 

Great  music,  like  an  epic,  elevates  the  listeners  to  trans¬ 
cendental  heights.  In  fact  any  form  of  human  activity  in  its 
ultimate  shape  is  artistic,  and  as  such  should  enlarge  the  frontiers 
of  beauty.  Seers  in  science  have  maintained  that,  science  in  the 
highest  strata  of  intellectual  pursuits  converges  on  beauty.  Thus 
when  a  certain  result  is  obtained  in  science,  the  scientist  is 
interested  to  know  whether  it  is  beautiful  or  not.  For,  if  it  is  not 
beautiful  he  knows  there  lurks  some  internal  contradiction  in  the 
resu  t,  t  ough  temporarily  it  may  appear  to  be  correct.  Art,  of 
which  music  is  an  integral  part,  is  the  study  of  beauty. 

art  and  science  are  two  ways  of  quest  for  beauty  ;  in 

m  .C  :VS  lmm^diately  °bvious,  while  in  science  one  has  to 
make  a  deep  study  of  it ;  whether  you  call  it  art  or  science  it  is 
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the  creation  of  human  mind,  and  not  a  divine  dispensation. 

What  is  Beauty  ? 

* 

A  mathemetical  physicist  of  great  eminence  Henri  Poincare, 

1 854- 1912,  has  given  the  answer  :  “The  scientist  does  not  study 
nature  because  it  is  useful  ;  he  studies  it  because  he  delights  in 
it ;  and  he  delights  in  it  because  it  is  beautiful.  If  nature  were  not 
beautiful,  it  would  not  be  worth  knowing,  and  if  nature  were  not 
worth  knowing,  life  would  not  be  worth  living.  Of  course  I  do 
not  speak  here  of  that  beauty  that  strikes  the  senses,  the  beauty 
ot  qualities  and  appearances  ;  not  that  I  undervalue  such  beauty, 
far  from  it,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  science  ;  I  mean  that 
profounder  beauty  which  comes  from  the  harmonious  order  of 
the  parts,  and  which  a  pure  intelligence  can  grasp.” 

Nobel  Laureate  Physicist  Richard  P.  Feynman,  1 9 1 8-88,  puts 
it  in  a  slightly  different  tone  :  “I  have  a  friend  who’s  an  artist, 
and  he  sometimes  takes  a  view  which  I  don’t  agree  with.  He’ll 
hold  up  a  flower  and  say,  ‘Look  how  beautiful  it  is,’  and  I’ll 
agree.  But  then  he’ll  say,  T,  as  an  artist,  can  see  how  beautiful  a 
flower  is.  But  you  as  a  scientist,  take  it  all  apart  and  it  becomes 
dull.'  I  think  he’s  kind  of  nutty.  First  of  all,  the  beauty  that  he 
sees  is  available  to  other  people — and  to  me,  too,  I  believe. 
Although  I  might  not  be  quite  as  refined  aesthetically  as  he  is,  I 
can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a  flower.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  see 
much  more  in  the  flower  than  he  sees.  I  can  imagine  the  cells 
inside,  which  also  have  a  beauty.  There’s  beauty  not  just  at  the 
dimension  of  one  centimeter,  there’s  also  beauty  at  a  smaller 
dimension.” 

It  is  in  the  quest  for  this  “profounder  beauty”  that  people  all 
over  the  world  practising  different  vocations  are  attracted  to 
music.  To  appreciate  music  the  individual  need  not  necessarily 
know  musicology,  nor  need  he  be  imitated  into  its  technical 
intricacies.  Of  course  such  a  knowledge  and  initiation  are 
definitely  advantageous.  He  has  to  simply  lend  his  ears  to  music. 
The  rest  is  automatic.  This  is  because  music  and  human  psyche 
are  so  interrelated  that  the  mind  involuntarily  responds  to  music 
like  a  plant  to  sunlight. 
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Nobel  Laureate  Physicist  Werner  Heisenberg,  1901-76,  has 
quoted  from  Plato’s  Phaedrus  :  ‘The  soul  is  awestricken  and 
shudders  at  the  sight  of  the  beautiful,  for  it  feels  that  something 
is  invoked  in  it  that  was  not  imparted  to  it  from  without  by  the 
senses,  but' has  been  already  laid  down  there  in  the  deeply 
unconscious  region.”  (From  Chandrasekhar’s,  essay  on  “Beauty 
and  the  Quest  for  Beauty  in  Science.”)  In  the  same  essay 
Chandrasekhar  says,  “It  is,  indded,  an  incredible  fact  that  what 
the  human  mind,  at  its  deepest  and  most  profound,  perceives  as 
beautiful  finds  its  realization  in  external  nature.  What  is  intel¬ 
ligible  is  also  beautiful.” 

The  foregoing  explanation  again  confirms  the  fact  that  music 
is  intelligible,  so  it  is  beautiful,  and  it  is  the  external  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  internal  beauty  that  is  already  implanted  by  nature 
in  the  human  psyche.  There  is  nothing  divine  about  it. 

Albert  Einstein,  1879-1955,  was  an  amateur  violinist,  and  a 
great  admirer  of  Mozart  and  Bach.  He  writes,  “in  music  I  do  not 
look  for  logic.  I  am  quite  intuitive  on  the  whole  and  know  no 
theories.  I  never  like  a  work  if  I  cannot  intuitively  grasp  its  inner 
unity  (architecture).” 

Art  and  Science 

“What  artistic  and  scientific  experiences  have  in  common  ?” 

Einstein  answers  this  question  thus  :  “Where  the  world  ceases 

to  be  the  scene  of  our  personal  hopes  and  wishes,  where  we  face 

it  as  free  beings  admiring,  asking,  and  observing,  there  we  enter 

the  realm  of  Art  and  Science.  If  what  is  seen  and  experienced  is 

potrayed  in  the  language  of  logic  we  are  engaged  in  science.  If 

it  is  communicated  through  forms  whose  connections  are  not 

accesssible  to  the  conscious  mind  but  are  recognized  intuitively 

as  meaningful,  then  we  are  engaged  in  art.  Common  to  both  is 

the  loviifg  devotion  to  that  which  transcends  personal  concern 
and  volition.” 

Note  that  when  Tyagaraja  asks  “Nidhichaala  Sukhama 
Kamuni  Sanmdhiseva  Sukhama  ?”  or  Purandara  sinss  “Tala 
Melagahddu  Premavillada  Gana  Kelano  Hari  Talano  !”  the  same 
re  rain  attains  many  facets.  A  modern  scientist  puts  it  cryptically 
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thus  .  If  there  is  no  love  in  the  kitchen  there 
table."  (see  page  111) 


is  no  taste  on  the 


Another  question  often  raised  is,  “Does  music  affect  or  influ- 
ence  science  and  other  forms  of  human  activities  ?”  Einstein, 
and  much  later  Chandrasekhar,  and  other  eminent  scientists  who 
were  fond  of  music,  have  categorically  replied  in  the  negative. 
In  a  lighter  vein  Chandrasekhar  told  me  :  ‘The  question  is 
equivalent  to  asking  whether  a  good  cup  of  coffee  influences 
one  s  research  work."  Such  explorations  are  hollow  pursuits  of 
pseudoscientists  this  was  the  intended  meaning  in  Chandra¬ 
sekhar  s  seemingly  frivolous  reply.  Einstein  puts  it  explicitly 
thus  :  “Music  does  not  influence  research  work,  but  both  are 
nourished  by  the  same  source  of  longing,  and  they  complement 
one  another  in  the  release  they  offer.” 

The  melody-emotion  content  in  music  catches  your  attention 
first.  It  is  a  beautiful — beautiful  in  the  Poincare  sense — 
combination  of  musical  notes,  clothed  with  the  verve  inherent 
in  the  voice  of  the  artist,  now  reaching  you  in  curves,  now  in  cas¬ 
cades,  now  in  straight  lines  and  so  on.  It  would  appear  as  though 
the  artist  is  beseeching  you,  ‘‘Please  listen  to  me.”  Technically 
we  call  this  form  of  music  appeal  as  alapana.  Then  follows  an 
avalanche  of  additional  creative  idioms  through  the  text  being 
delineated  in  rhythmic  structures  :  rhythm  should  subserve  the 
meaning  enshrined  in  the  text  and  not  subvert  it.  Let  me  give  an 
example  :  the  text  of  the  kriti  “Vatapi  Ganapatim"  is  mutilated 
even  by  the  so-called  stalwarts  as  follows  :  “varana-syamvara- 
pradam."  It  should  read  “varnasyam-varapradam.”  Worse  hits 
sensitive  ears  in  “Anandamritakarshini.”  It  is  invariably  sung  for 
rhythmic  effects  as  “ananda-mritakarshini."  Whom  do  you 
murder  here — Dikshitar  ?  Listener  ?  Music  ?  No,  the  artist 
murders  himself  ! 

“The  more  I  listen  to  vocal  music  the  more  I  love  instrumental 
dispensation.”  This  is  my  observation,  though  generalization  is 
not  intended.  Artists  need  sound  training  in  sahitya  too.  There  is 
nothing  like  the  artist’s  privilege.  You  just  cannot  take  liberties 
with  the  vaggeyakritis.  Your  incapacity  to  sing  them  properly 
cannot  be  covered  up  by  such  extraneous  arguments. 
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Why  should  one  listen  to  music  ? 

Music,  being  the  oxygen  to  the  heart  and  nutrient  to  the  head, 
helps  the  individual  to  better  his  life  and  vocation.  When  you 
reach  a  dead-end  in  your  research,  or  face  frustration  in  your 
pursuit,  try  listening  to  the  music  of  your  choice.  Like  a  good 
sleep  or  morning  sunshine,  music  boosts  your  morale  and  pre¬ 
pares  you  to  face  the  mundane  challenges  of  the  daily  drill  with 
confidence.  Shakespeare  writes 

The  man  who  hath  no  music  in  himself 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  strategems  and  spoils. 

To  appreciate  music  one  should  have  music  in  oneself.  Other¬ 
wise  one  is  bound  to  land  in  a  lunatic  asylum  if  not  end  as  a 
criminal.  By  listening  to  music — excellent,  good,  average,  in¬ 
different  and  bad — these  sixty-odd  years,  I  have  learnt  that 
creativity  and  virtuosity  (mastery  over  techniques)  are  the  two 
faces  of  the  music  coin.  The  former  gives  it  credibility  and  the 
latter  stability  akin  to  the  accelerator  and  brake  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  In  a  concert,  creativity  should  always  lead  and  soar  while 
virtuosity  should  always  lend  support  and  navigate.  Where  this 
happens  the  concert  communicates  new  hues  of  melody,  and 

where  it  does  not,  the  concert  degenerates  into  mechanical  drud¬ 
gery. 

Here  are  some  of  my  observations  on  music  in  general. 

★  The  more  I  listen  to  Karnatak  music  as  it  is  dispensed  today 

by  the  socalled  ‘star  performers’  the  more  I  want  to  opt  out 

for  Hindustani  music.  Speed,  number  game,  kalpanaswara 

pyrotechnics,  mutilation  of  text,  a  regular  oneupmanship 

with  the  accompanists  etc  have  eaten  into  the  vitals  of 
classical  music. 

★  Quality  of  music  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  star-value 
of  the  artist.  Listen,  especially,  to  the  foreign-returned  stal¬ 
warts  to  understand  its  implication. 

★  Child  prodigies  generally  end  up  as  adult  tragedies. 

★  An  artist  who  strives  for  effect  misses  it  while  another  artist 
who  struggles  for  genuine  music  gets  it.  Pursue  not  the 
wrapper  lest  you  should  miss  the  meat. 
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★  Clap  trap  like  debt  trap  is  self-defeating. 

★  Limitation  is  inherent  in  imitation. 

★  Male  singers  learning  from  female  Gurus,  and  vice  versa, 
develop  false  voices.  Further,  vocal  music  should  be  learnt 
from  vocalists,  and  the  instrumental  from  the  appropriate 
instrumentalists.  But  vocal  music  must  be  compulsory  for 
all  the  artists. 

★  Institutionalized  music  (fine  arts)  obeys  all  the  four  Laws  of 
Parkinson  (derived  from  Governmental  organizations)  :  1. 
Work  expands  to  occupy  all  available  time.  2.  Expenditure 
rises  eternally  to  meet  income.  3.  Road  to  sucess  is  via  the 
inlaws.  4.  The  seeds  of  destruction  are  ingrained  in  every 
nationalized  institution. 

★  Government  and  music  are  antonyms. 

★  Musicians  are  never  good  judges  or  organizers  of  music. 

★  Music  triangle  has  its  vertices  comprising  Artists  (A), 
Listeners  (L),  and  Organization  (O).  When  the  three  work  in 
unison  music  thrives.  No  one  is  superior  to  the  rest.  Respect 
and  love  should  guide  these  elements  A,  L  and  O.  There 
should  be  no  encroachment  into  each  others’  areas. 

★  Gresham’s  Law  in  music  :  Bad  music  drives  away  good 

music. 

★  Medium  possesses  the  artist.  To  be  specific  :  a  sucessful  solo 
violinist  is  an  insipid  accompanist,  and  vice  versa. 

★  If  you  love  music,  music  elevates  you.  If  you  try  to  command 
it  you  are  relegated  to  the  catacombs  of  time. 

★  Foreign  jaunts  affect  badly  the  quality  of  classicism. 

★  Classicism  is  badly  affected  by  resorts  to  other  forms  of 

music. 

★  Research  into  the  psychology  of  vaggeyakritis  is  a  must ;  no 
point  in  offering  blind  obseisance  to  tradition  etc.  Secular 

Music  ? 

★  If  you  nurture  music,  music  nurtures  you. 
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